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- WASHINGTON, June 3—|in the —_ ft Soade M. ae the start of the 1957-58 term. 
- The Supreme Court today ord-|'00% Snols | Vommunist Karty! ~ Lightfoot's case was argued last’ 
ered more argument on the chairman, and Junius I. ° Scales October by John’ J. Abt of New 


North Carolina Communist leader. 

constitutionality of the “mem-! Lightfoot was appealing a five-|York and Scales’ case by formér 
' bership clause” of the Smith/year term, Scales a six-year term. Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor: Both . 
“Act. This is the section which| Both are considered test cases,)™en are New York: attorneys. ! 
punishes mere membership in or- since the constitutionality of this Another Smith Act Case, a S0O- . 

ganizations alleged! teachin and section of the law has not yet been called conspir proceedin in- 

y 8 ‘reviewed by the high court. volving 14 California defendants, 

advocating forceful overthrow of} The court did not say when thelis still before the ceurt. A  deci- 
Eemedb will take place, but}sion on this case is expected next 


the” government. 
The court's decision was made presumably it will be next Fall at'Monday or the following week. 
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CLINTON JENCKS rs | = | Be 
WASHINGTON, June 3.—The * : : 


Supreme Court by 7 to 1 today or- 
dered a new trial for Clinton E. _ PASADENA. Calif. June 3 
—Two thousand scientists, in- 


encks, Mine, Mill & Smelter Union aN icc mer sea 68 a 2 if a ; ; 
The Scientists Appeal ie cluding the nation’s top gene- 


ader, on the ground that the gov- 
ticists and the Nobel Prize- 
FOLLOWING is the text of the appeal spreads to additional governments, the 


ernment may not “prosecute if it 
refuses to preduce secret FBI re- 
winner whio discovered the 
etrating effects of radiation af- 


rts of its own witnesses. 
- Jencks was convicted-at El Paso, 


Texas, of filing a false. yon-Com- 
munist affidavit in 1950 with the 
National Labor -Relations Board. 
He received a five-year term. 
At the time Jencks was president 
of Local 890 of the Mine, Mill 
union, which had led a bitter one- 
ear strike against-the Empire Zinc 
orporation of New Mexico. It was 
this strike which was immortalized 
in the independently-produced mo- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


High Court. 
Rules Against 
GM, Du Pont 


WASHINGTON, June 3—The 


by American scientists for a halt to nuclear 
tests: 

We, -the American. scientists whose 
names are signed below, urge that an in- 
ee agreement to stop the testing 
of rtuclear bombs can be. made now. 

nuclear bomb test spreads an 
added burden of radioactive elements over 
every part of the world. Each added amount 
of radiation causes damage to the health of 
human beings all over the world and 
causes damage to the pool of human germ 
plasm such as to lead to an increase in the 
number of seriously defective children that 
will be born in future generations. 

. So long as these weapons-are in the 
hands of only three powers, an agreement 
for their control is feasible. If testing con- 
tinues, and the possession of these weapons 


danger of outbreak of a cataclysmic nuclear 
war through the reckless action of some 
international leader will be greatly in- 
creased, 

An international agreement to stop the 
testing of nuclear bombs now could serve 
as a first step toward a more general dis- 
armament and the ultimate effective aboli- 
tion of nuclear weapons, averting the pos- 
sibility of a nuclear war that would be a 
catastr to all humanity. 

We have in common with our fellow 
men a deep concern for the welfare of all 
human beings. As scientists we have 


- knowledge of the dangers involved and 


therefore a special responsibility to make 
those dangers known. We deem it impera- 


~ tive that immediate action be taken to effect 


an international agreement to stop the test- 


ects on animals offspring, ap- 
led today for a halt in nuclear 
mb testing. | 
A statement prepared by Dr. 
Linus Pauling, Nobel prize-winning 
chemist, and signed by U.S. biolog- 
ists, chemists and physicists, warn- 
ed that each nuclear bomb. test 
spreads an added burden of radio- 
active elements over the earth. 
They said this is damaging the 
health of people around the work. 
Among the signers is Dr. H. J. 
'Muller, of Indiana University, a 
leader among geneticists in point- 
ing out the dangers of fallout radia- 
tion to the human race. Muller's 
work on mutations — hereditary 
changes-earned him the Nabel 
prize in 1946. ‘ 
Prof. L. H. Synder of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, an authority 
on human genetics and president 
of the American Association for the 


ing of all nuclear weapons. 

: | Advancement of Science, signed the 
‘appeal as an individual scientist 
and not as a member of the AAAS. 

Nearlyeall the members of the 
scientific departments of Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, 102 in 
all, signed the plea, as did some 


(Continued on Page 7). 


'§ 140 from 


Connecticut 


Connecticut's devoted band of 
Daily Worker and Worker sup- 
porters came through y 
with $140 toward our $100,000 
fund appeal. -The bulk of the 
money, $100, came from the 
. union town of New Britain, the 
rest from Hartford and New 


Haven, : 
The Connecticut Worker 


U. S. Supreme Court ruled today 
that two of the nation’s industrial 
giants — General Motors and the 
Du Pont Corp.—have .combined in) 


spac tests S@hentist Link Leukemia to 
rau iicwie) Miiroshima, Nagasaki Bombings 


Labuy in Chicago for more pro- 
ceedings and thg “relief necessary By VIRGINIA GARDNER groups of Hiroshima and Nagasa-,2,000 meter range and received a 
WASHINGTON, June 38 — Dr.'ki victims who: received high dos-|low dosage, 10 died from leukemia. 


os ee oo te to op seg the Edward Lewis, geneticist of the|@ges. In the group of 156,000 in/Of this number, only four would) 
effects of violations of law. University of California, ‘testified'both cities who were farther away have died of leukemia before 


Justice William J. Brennan, Jt.,\today that an eight-year study of from the bomb blast than a 1,500-' (Continued on Page 7) « 
wrote the tribunal's 4 to 2 major-| Hiroshima and Nagasaki survivors | memes ae ao Saas Bice acts 


ity, opinion. | of the 1945 bombings showed a | | ' 3 7 | 
Justice Harold H. Burton wrote | direct linear relationship between ry | r 4 r eq fo 

a 47-page dissent, in which Justice deaths from leukemia and the € * 

Felix Frankfurter joined. amount of radiation dosage. H, c A P i 


“~y 


Justices Tom C. Clark, John M. “I | 
Harlan and Charles E, Whittaker Re, ee a “4 
did not participate. . BY : | 


_ Labuy had thrown the case out. 
The government appealed. Today 
the Supreme Court upheld the ap- 
peal. 

The case that reached the Sup- 
reme Court waa a scaled-down ver- 
sion of the huge civil anti-trust 
suit — largest ever brought in this 
country — initiated by the govern- 
ment in mid-1949. Originally, 186) 
‘Du Ponts figured as defendants, 
mdny of them minors. 


e Government charged that) tration pa 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
‘bought stock in General Motors in 


; 1917 with the idea of obtaining |: 


(Continued on ' Page :7) 


today an H-bomb war “would pro- 
duce radiation hazards for all liv- 
ing things and for generations to 
come. . 

Dr. Cronkite also told’ congress 
that native children contaminated 

H-bomb fallout on the 9a ans 
is in the Pacific in 1954 have 
suffered a “slight impairment of 
growth and development.” _.. 

Dr. Lewis told the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that if; 
the maximum issible 


reached, it will-add 4,000 deaths | toward 


emia a year. 


| 


WASHINGTON, June 3—The U.S. government today 
promised a “ready reception” to any move by the USSR to- 
ward “fruitful negotiations with the free world” in East-West 


problems. 


The State Department made this 


promise in commenting on some 
points in yesterday's radio-televi- 
interview _ by 
Party secretary Nikita $. Khrush- 


concen- cnev. | | 

in the. U. S., is) The Department’s general line 

Khrushchev's statements on 

its eth Gina Ie rail Sctianick oc ae aka whew 
| e is good. evidence! drawa other east-west ; 

to support this thesis among the was that “time alone will cr | _ (Continued on Page 2) 


sion 


J. Reid reiterate 


Communist Khrushchev is not acceptable. 


| Department spokesman Luther 
previous Ameri- 
can statements that the mutual 
troop withdrawal formula voiced by 


Reid ages aa a = we 
partment previously Said suc 
a plan involves withdrawal of 
American troops “across an ocean” 
while Soviet troops would only 


Committee has now raised half 
of its $750 target, first area te 
get to that point, 

Theré was also $100 from a 
Westchester group of readers, 
$60 from some Brooklynites, $32 
from Clevelanders, and varied 
smaller sums from individual 
contributors. 


a 
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Publisher Uraes U. S. 
WORTHY'S MEMO OFFERED 
IN PASSPORT ARGUMENT 


Secretary of State Dulles’ refusal|by ACLU cooperating attorney 
to aaa American reporters | William M. Kunstler and ACLU 
travel to unauthorized countries is staff counsel land Watts, sup- 

plements the oral argument at the 
aring. 


“arbitrary, unreasonable, and un- 
The Worthy memorandum re- 


wise and violates two se 

constitutional concepts, freedom o 

pega gs "jects Dulles’ statement that free- 
relates only to 


the press and the right to travel, 

newsman William Worthy, Jr., ar-|dom of the 

gued yesterday. publication news, not the gath- 
Attorneys assigned by the Amer- ering of information. : 

ican Civil Liberties Union submit-| Neting Dulles’ statement that he 

ted a memorandum of law and was prepared to modify his posi- 

fact to the State Department Pass-jtion to allow a reporters pool .to 

sort Office urging reversal of the enter China as an experiment, the 

Deansuianiit’s Yefusal to renew memorandum said that while this’ 

Worthy's passport. ‘has been uniformly condemned ‘by 


Worthy, correspondent for the the news media it is an attempt to, 


f 


| Cowles spoke yesterday at the 
90th annual commencent exercises 


of Si College. 

Cowles also criticized Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles for 
banning newsmen from 

“We cannot ay . _— for- 
eign policy un the public is 
well informed,” he. said. 
Miley public will the 
; ic will $s 
IMght' polities-and do the right 
thing to “avoid a devastating 
World War III.” 

Cowles criticized present Ameri- 
can policy on China as_\“sterile” 
and urged a more flexible and 
realistic policy in that area. 

“We are walking down a blind 


said, a well-| 


alley that will end in nothing but 
a humiliating diplomatic defeat,” 
he said, | 

He declared it might be ad-| 
visable to bargain with China about! 
admission to the UN. because it is! 
“unlikely” that this nation can 
block China’s admission for “more 
than one more General Assembly 
at the mest.” 

The newspaper executive termed 
as-“absurd” the idea that Chiang 
| Kai-shek’s forces ever will be. able’ 
to. reconquer the Chinese main-| 


and. 

He said he disagreed with t' se 
who “régard it .ag taptamount to) 
treason to suggest re-examination | 


of the nation’s China policy.” The, 


Baltimore Afro-American lost his retreat from an untenable position. 
passport’ following his travel to|“Perhaps Mr. Worthy's © case, 
China and Hungary last winter. which presents a ready-made op- 
He appealed the decision and was portunity to remove the ban com- 
given an informal hearing April| pletely, will be so used by Mr. 
29. The memorandum. prepared! Dulles,” the memorandum stated. 


Tokyo Rally at British 
Embassy Hits H-Tests 


TOKYO, June 3—Japanese students marched on the 
British Embassy again today to protest the hydrogen bomb 
tests, and leaders threatened a “new Taipei’ unless Britain 
halts its -Paeific blasts. ° . Be. be woads US she nd” atealf he’ 

A spokesman for the group was) _ News that Britain exploded the| —nid — hte. tad 
received by R. W. Selby, counsel-| first nuclear device in its test series’ shadhe impressive economic prog-| 
lor of the Embassy, and C, F. Hill, two weeks ago sparked a massive) .. 

Embassy seeretary. four-hour long demonstration. in 

Other members of the band of | which 10.000 students massed be- SYRACUSE. N. y. June 3 — Sen. | 
demonstrators posted outside the! fore the Embassy compound, LJohn Kennedy (D-Mass) said last 
Embassy gates said a major dem-|. A group protetsed in front o | night that the U.S. should take an- 
onstration involving thousands of; the American embassy last week to, other look at its ban on trade with| 
students was scheduled for tomen-| protest the current Nevada test| Ching . | 
row. series. 


15 RECRUITS IN BONN ARMY 


KEMPTEN, Germany,” June 3 river with full packs and equip KHRUSHCHEV 


; 
| 
—Fifteen German Army. recruits ment at a pomt where it runs}, (Continued from Page 1) | 
On maneuvers drowned today | three feet deep and _ stretches 30 | withdraw a short distance behind 


| ‘tg 50 yards from bank to bank. at 
when ordered to wade across the! The rocky river bed is full of deep a“ agai He os a 


swift-running Iller River in a case chuckholes at this spot. The strong vernunent? ae 
similar to the U. S. Marine Corps |current apparently saab the sol- | oo ke > teh eoemieile Oe 
“death march” at Parris Island, S. diers off their feet and into deeper| nents” the Department A a 28 
C., early last year. water. The river is more than 12) ..:4 “i will find a ready reception 
The sergeant in charge of the feet deep a short distance down-|¢..) the U.S. Government se 

Bundeswehr. paratrooper 3 ni pe oe from the crossing site. ple a5 na] 
training exercise was arrested and| A German Army spokesman in|* « = : 

held for questioning in today’s in-'Munich confirmed that the body! basis be bee scars HSomsttit Bow 
cident. be one man had been recover’ | whether the Soviet Coverndeent te 

| 


Witnesses said 28 soldiers of the/and that 14 others were missing actually prepared to reexamine its 
$ N (p j | e | now prepared to enter into fruitful 


: 
: 


rae | 


He said the British decision to’ 
‘allow more trade with China has 


tive” and “we will have to review 
foe our policy will be.” 


unit were ordered to wade the'and presumed drowned policies, or to conclude that it is 
negotiations’ with the free world. 


Time alone will tell.” 


LONDON, ‘June 3—British 


e . servers here said the tone. of of : 
Secretaries Named © 'sssée.'s"i' > 


of agreement between west and 


The National Administrative Committee of the Com-|eact on conventions® Glextmecenh. 


tive méeting on May 22-23 elec 
' These seven secretaries are to 
serve as an administrative com- 
mittee to conduct the affairs ef the 
Communist Party in the period De- 
tween the monthly meetings of the 
national executive. 

The seven secretaries are: Ben- 
jamin J]. Davis, Negro affairs; Eu- 
gene Dennis, national affairs; Fred 


Parénts Fight 


To Save Daughter 


From KKK Dragon. _ 
TUSCALOOSA, Ala., June 3.- 
Alvin Horn, a 45-year-old grand 


UN. disarmament subcommittee 


real pr 
posals, a British. spokesman said: 


| “There is. a distinction to be 
drawn between the presence of 


freely elected governments and the, 
eastern situation exemplified 


Hungary.” | 
By DAVID PLATT 


ymade the U. S. policy “less effec-| 


| scribed as “articulate”, “dignified 
munist Party announced: yesterday that its National Execu-|They said if Soviet delegate Va-|- 
seven national secretaries. 'lerian’ Zorin backed up Khrush-\f 

chev’s words with some deeds the] 
might at last be near to making! persuasively 


£ “ 
As to the troop withdrawa! pro- 


foreign forces at the request of|ti 
by 


INDIANOLA, Jowa, June 3—The U.S. might-obtain i 


. . 
in ee 


rtance to the “serious and hopeful iti 

cated by Nikita Khrushchev in his TV intervew on Sunday. 
Kennan wrote: 

“When Mr. Khrushchev says that he and hs colleagues do not 


eee tae Teo a ee 
on the basi a considerable body of other evidence, that he is 
ing the truth. he says that the time has come: when it 
well if we would cease to regard each others as robbers, 

I think he might just have something there.” 

- Kennan warned against judging Soviet-statements today “ex- 
clusively in the light of the memories of the Stalin era, which is now 
more four years in the past... .” Kennan is the author of the 
article signed “X” which outlined the “containment” policy that 

_Suided the State Department for many years. 
e: 


Lorin Urges Stassen 


Speed Arms Cut Plan 


LONDON, June 3—Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Valerian Zorin today protested American delay in putting> 
the new. U.S..arms-cut. plan before the five-power London. 
disarmament conference, | sg 

Informed sourees said*Zorin at 

y's , cited the” consul-: 
tation by U, S. delegate Harold 
Stassen with the western allies on 
the new American proposals. 

Zorin reiterated the importance 
he attaches to Russia’s own partial 
disarmament plan which was in- 


— 


included a suggestion for imme- 
diate suspension of nuclear tests, 
In his 20-minute speech, he left 
it implicit that British and Ameri- 
can nuclear test explosions are 
continuing while the conference 
stands still. < 

The ‘conference had been in 
recess for five days until today so | 
| | Stassen could confer in detail with 
._ | the delegates from. Canada, Britain 
}and France. Stassen also flew to, 
Paris to lay the new American plan 
before the 15-nation NATO coun- 
cil. He won “warm support” for it 
_} there. 
When today’s session got under 
way, Stasseu said reunification of 

would be a logical “sec- 

ond step” to follow the first step 
of agreement on partial disarma- 
ment, | 

As an example, Stassen cited the 


1817 British-American a nt 
‘limiting armaments along the Cana- 
dian bortler whieh led to the sub- 
sequent political settlement estab- 
lishing the permarent border be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada and 
the present unarmed boundary 
between the two. 

idea pe the statements by 
Stassen and Zorin, the conference 
adjourned until Wednesday. 


the moment has a slick salesman.” 
Though a good part of the 
nd limes editorial was devoted to re- 
and | hashing the past, it concluded by 
welcoming Khrushchevs “first 
. a toward disarmament and his 

i-|“advocacy of more centacts be- 
tween the Soviet people and our 
people.” 

Max Lerner in the NY Post in 
which he. pointed qyt that “there 
is little dowbt that the Russian 
leaders are asking us as genuinely 

they know haw, to cut down the 
risks of suicidal atomic war and 
confine the struggles of the demo- 
cratic and cemmunist worlds to 
.| rivalries short of war.” 

Lerner, unlike his confere Tuck, 
is|called the interview “good tele- 
vision and good politics and a suc- 


cess. 
“Khrushchev,” he said, “was 
often evasive, sOmetimes i i 
ing, several times( as on Hungay 
and the satellites) outright dis- 
honest. But-he also showed ease, 


STASSEN 


troduced here on April 30. The 
new U. S. plan has not been intro-| 
duced formally to the conference 
by Stassen, although it is expected 
this week. 

The Soviet plan, Zorin reminded, 


Speech aired here.” 


whole 


schev 


s wind 


other columns de- 


chev was 


7 


, 


William Z. Foster was elected 
chairman emeritus. 


Two additional posts were also 


filled: Earl Durham was elected} 


secretary of youth affairs and Carl 
Poss, of 
farm affairs. 

The 


ee een ae 


An estimated 10 million adult 
Amfzicans heard Nikita  Khrush- 


Sunday afternoon. 

| That Khrushchev made an im- 
"odie Sag he nc a tagged whan 
rom the N. Y. 


the 


interview. 


chev on CBS Radio and TV last'si 


Mutual Assistance Pact 
By Longshore. and M 
THE FACTS OF LIFE AND 

DEATH AT ATOM HEARINGS 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
WASHINGTON, June 3.—Dr. H. J. Muller, geneticist 
of the University of Indiana, who testifies tomorrow_in the 
fallout hearings, is expected to lend great weight to the 
scientists who have supported the zpected rise in Sr- a * “ 
Albert Schweitzer plea to ban vated 90 bw So rt sis 
atomic bomly tests. | mile ba aie tee part of the next 
Dr. Muller last month told the | decade.” (This is from a speech 
Set “igshorns cop oxine cuntesitioees: umcittont the 3) Aol 

ikemia at witness, OV. Lo. 
appear to be induced with a given this “Strontium-90 deposit in our' © We hereby serve Notice that 
frequency by a given accumulat-| soi} already is 25 millicuries, ac-| amy r who picks on 
. dose prone on _— though cording to Kulp. - will find he is picking 
ey may e es become ° ° ' us. 

— the — dose ar own formula fer resolving all ar-| Dispatcher runs a photo showing 
erat ante nil ee able vg} |Suments. Whenever moments get)the signing of the pact at AFL- 
_ tp) cam entail an’ appreciable isk tenge, Bricker asks a witness if it CIO Unity Howse by Artbur A. 
this kind. isn't true that the recent radio- Rutledge, president of the Build- 
Dr. Muller, a Nobel Prize win-' activity in rainfall in Washington’ ing Trades Councilfi and jack W. 
= og — - ogg Ro a tists) was not due to the Russian tests.'Hall, regional director of the 
who in I r. in-| When he a 
stein sapiaied to the peoples of well “atc aa 
the world to find peaceful means comfortably in his chair. 
for settling disputes and for an end ° . 
to nuclear arms race. The MOST AEC and other govern-| oUt of a breakfast arranged by 


statement, known as Einstein’s last’ 
will and testament, was received| nay, ree Rear _cauipped 
in Lendon April. 18, the day of} hile professors and scientists de. after settlement of the City Trans- 
Einstein's death. It was released 2 ne ehall ‘end thlachhond ifer strike in Honolulu in which 
in July by Bertrand Russell. ” A Rand Corp. chart showed the the ILWU backed the Teamsters 
¢ - radioactive parts of fallout in ; 
YOUNG persons ase the s startling red, but testimony ex- line if non-union teamsters were 
victims of  strontium-90, one-| plaining it was given in a mono-| “sed to haul Its baggage to a hotel. 
seeking long-lived fission product'tone. Dr. W. W. Kell of the), A subcommitee of three AFL- 
which forms about 6 percent of all) Rand Corp., spoke of the chart’s CIO ! representatives had ‘ been 
fission materials released in bomb: “stylized technique,” and Charles working on the mutual assistance 
explosions. Compared to adults, K. Shafer of Civilian Defense ex-|P@° The declaration calls for 
they absorb some seven or eight plained it represented the results! wnity to turn the predominantly 
times as much in their bones, Dr.|of an attack by 2,500 megatons of open-shop area into one of strong’ 
J. L. Kulp, of Columbia Univer-' bombs delivered by 250 planes if eee, and to combat the anh- 
sity, said. it had conie on Noy. 21, 1956,|!abor hysteria that has been build- 
He stated that Strontiam-90 has  Apperently the only thing drawn 3° UP the basis of the McClellan | 
doubled in the last year. from life were the winds as they (“Ommittee exposures of corrup- 


ate tion in the Teamsters union. Note 
He admitied that at the present, ©xisted these two “Gays. lis taken that there is no “taint” of 


patcher, journal of the ILWU. 
The “Declaration of Mutual 
Assistance” was unanimously ap- 
paves by ILWU, Local 142, 
argest union it Hawaii; the Build- 
‘ing and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil. Teamsters, Local 996 and 


all, 15 lecal uniens’ are involved 
in the pact which the ILWU terms 
“historic” for the Islands. 

The keynote of the statement 
approved says: 

“Pick on one—pick on all! 


e settles back appeal from a Smith Act convic-' 
tion. 


‘tel. 


a’. 


ial 


on all” was agreed to in Hawaii between the International Lon 
housemen’s Union and, the major AFL-CIO unions on the islar 


Restaurant Workers, Local 5. In| 


was $259 million, a drop from last 
one 

eb month. But that, according fields has hit the Steel i 
‘sale of cars. Usuall 


: 


showed a heavy rise over the rise! 
a year ago for the month. 


The new-found unity developed 


Rutledge Feb. 24 at Kaiulani Ho-' 
The pact was signed a day| 


ajor AFL-CIO Unions 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 3—A mutual assistance pact that a “Pick on casio 


s and Ware- 
or , according to the Dis- 


ONSUMER DEBTS RISE 


Consumer debts of Americans from nearly 100 percent at the 
rose another $513 in April to al!start of the year. 
new all-time high of more than 41; The all but formally announced 
hillion dollars, Federal Reserve new heavy price rise in steel, 
‘Board reported. ischeduled at the end of this month, 
The new total is $2,793,000,000 has not brought a rush of steel or- 
above April, 1956. ‘ders at the still lower price as had 
The rise in instalment buying happened in fap periods beiore 
a price rise. sag in auto, farm 
equipment and home appliance 
trys 


to analysts, reflected the lag in the workers hard, with many laid off 
the spring!or on shorter workweeks. 
bts reflects); “What happened to the auto 


| 


: 


ear’s rise of $307 million for the’ 


rise in instalment 


purchase of cars. But non-instal- market this year?” asks the Wall 


Street Journal's aute analyst as he 
opens his story out of Detroit. 

| “With 1957 still a month from 
Auto industry- leaders no longer its mid-point, the post-mortems are 


ment credit and pefsonal loans, 


reply that it might TLWU in Hawaii still awaiting his'expect the 10 percent increase injalready under way in Detroit 


auto sales over last year’s disap~/ They were spurred by the recent 


| pointing sales and frankly admit sharply lowered predictions of the 


they would be happy if the 1956 industry’s twe tep spokesmen on 
level of 5,800,000 care were;hew many cars will be sold this 
reached this year. | year. 

Meanwhile, estimates in the “The 10 percent rise over 1956, 
steel industry predict a fall in op- commonly forecast last fall, is out 
erations through the summer to a of the window, agree Harlow H. 
point as loweas 70 percent of ca-|Curtice, president of General Mo- 


by refusing to work the-S.S. Lur-|pacity. The industry has already ters, and Henry Ferd Il, president 


slid down to 85 percent of capacity of the Ford Motor Co.” 


Briefs Asked on (P — 
Employe's Jobless Pay 


Decision on the right of former Communist Party em- 
ployes to State unemployment insurance was delayed yes- 
terday after a hearing before an, official referee of the 


— 7 


rate of drip from the stratosphere} 
“were adding a little more Sr-90;enormous that it was apparently 
to it than is decaying” in the strat- 


' 


jture live human beings behind 
“If there is testing going on 


OS 


we are substantially adding. to it, 
arent we?” Sen. Clinton \Ander- 


son (D-NM) said. The witness re- 


plied with a hesitant “Yes, sir.” 
Anderson persisted: “And previ- 


ously we've been’ told that we 
itand 24 million 
lscathed. “Of the total fatalities 


could continue testing and 
would add no more —as the rate 
of decay would take care of’ it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the witness un- 
happily. 

“And now you say were add- 
ing to it?” 

“We are slightly,” Kulp said. 

Go o ° 


NO ONE explained how it hap- 
pened that Kulp and other AEC 


scientists under contract toe AEC horror ma 
still come up with the same “max-l@d more t 
burden of it had omitted Sr-90 and its con- 


imum foreseeable” 
Sr-90 for human bones they did a 
year ago—although last fall they 
said the estimate was based on 


’ 


‘radiation. 


Department of Labor. 

Referee Phillip Wexner set June 
20 for the filing of briefs in the 
case of William Albertson, who 
lwas denied jobless insurance last 
year because of employment with 
the national office of the Commun- 
ist Party. The hearing, the second 
‘of its kind, was held at the offices 


of the Unemployment Insurance 


The “results” were in figures so corruption in the labor movement 


of Hawaii. 

difficult for the audience to pic-' The mutual assistance pact is a 
radical. departure from years of 
| hostility toohesatd the ILWU, 
'which includes the —lengshore, 
'warehouse, sugar and plantation 


vivors or mere numbers. Ei 
two million killed, including 41) 12:. and some of the other 
ae ~- radiation, with 60 mil-| nione The top leadership of the 
ion left suffering some radioactive cae 
oe 1, | International Brotherhood of Appeal ‘ohth A 
effects 60 days from the attack, Teamsters, notably Dave Beck, swytrarte dying bunds piste 
Survivors Ui have long threatened a destructive twined issues: (1) Albertson’s right 
scent wees charmed to Taiding drive on the ILWU. ito his unemployment compensa- 
The words “30 r- Signing of the pact is also € tion; (2) the standing in respect to 
> 3. oN P&l\blow at the unionbusters of the, e 4 of thea 
cent” did not evoke the image of junemployment insurance 
: S¢ Islands who have used the red-|¢ ‘ct Part d those. whe 
people laughing, loving, weepin , |\COmmunist Parry an ose , 
living, 8» 8, cep & baiting technique against the leave its employ. ‘ 
; ILWU, an independent union ex-| State Att 'y General Louis J 
Chairman Chet Holifield (D- lled fro 1 the CIO in 1949 eS orney : 
Calif), with his questions ee amen Bagg Freep ge Loony dl Phaser, 
or eo Seen Detense hadn't New Conference ing that the Communist Party was 
taken into consideration on this $ 58" - 
a adiati that last not eligible to pay into the unem-' 
oy ae = wa 1 . By ike Tomorrow ployment Insurance Fund and that 
te Sie fp ripen WASHINGTON, June 3—Presi- P°'S095 leaving its employ there- 
dent Eisenhower will hold a news fore could nof collect unemploy- 
conference at 10:30 A.M. Wednes- 
day, the White House said today. 


them. Instead of people, Shafer 
spoke of casualties, deaths, sur- 


some 50 


Party have challenged the ruling. 
The New York Civil Liberties 
Union is defending Albertson. Ste- 
phen C. Vladeck, appointed by’ 
insurance division are acting on| the NYCLU, appeared for Albert- 


tamination of soil and water, res- 
ervoirs and lakes—or the Sr-90 
sent into the stratosphere. 


ment insurance. The Labor De- 
partment and its unemployment 


oe 


owes «ee es 


IS BUSINESS CLEANING OUT ITS THIEVES?’ 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
June 3—Lewis P. Marciante, 
president of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor, 
said today that unions- are 
clearing their ranks of dishonest 
officials. But he asked what busi- 
ness is doing about dishonest em- 
ployers. | 

Marciante, in his -annual report 
tion, said the AFL-CIO has. indi- 
to the Federation's 79th conven- 
cated its willingness. to clean. its 
own ranks. : 

“Its. Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee isn’t just f around or us- 
ing | wt Taig les to 
avoid doing its jeb end fufllling 
its | ities,” he said. “It. is 


the basis of the Lefkowitz opinion. So" yesterday, John J. Abt repre- 
Albertson and the Communist sented the Communist Party. — 


AFL-CIO PROBING FRAUDS | 


AGAINST PUERTO RICANS 

A probe into exploitation of|denounced the “fly-by-night ‘em- 
Puerto Rican workers under the ploycrs looking for cheap labor and 
guise of trade unionism was his partner in crime, the alleged 
launched yesterday at a meeting|‘union leader’” who have sub- 
of a joint New York City AFL and| jected Puerto Rican workers newly 
CIO committee with Peter Mc- A to New York to “vicious 
Gavin, representing George Meany.| types of exploitation.” 
McGavin will also confer with| The Central Trades & Labor 
officials. of the Laber Advi Council asked Meany to send a 
Committee on Puerto Rican Af personal rep ative to come te 
fairs, which last called on New York and make a survey as 
Washington AFL-CIO headquar-|“to the manner in which Spanish- 
ters “to help us once and for all to, speaking workers, as well as other 
get rid of the so-called ‘unions’|minority groups, are exploited in 
which are blackening the name ofjmany ways under the guise of 
the trade union movement.” |trade unionism. 

The City CIO and AFL coun- The City AFL and CIO council 
cils had also appealed to Meany to) last week created a joint 10-mem- 
intervene 


oF Bi betas ber te conduct its own 
The Labor Advisory Committee, 


' 


Chambers of Commerce and man- of unions and sell contracts to dis- 
ufacturing associations pass out| honest employers, who loot union 
from their ranks the thieves among |“°*8U"!s welfare funds, must 
«ak aca . ” be driven from us. No one ques- 
them? Or are we living in a nation . tet fin tae 
with a double standard of y_ | TONS that necessity ow Phe 
ity in which labor faces the dual|°"Ss; We must no oe “en hoe 
punitive action of the courts olivine Rea ear ar ae deal aed 
well as the wrath-of their fellow, fon. and tights.” 


ser Marciante said most labor peo- 
cerning a few dishonest labor of.{Dl¢ ‘sre Plewed with the cleanup 
ficials” has the whole labor move-|00 that is being. perfonned but 

re “of late they are becoming wary 


of the motives of this intensive 


“But what about business? Do 


° . 7 
investigatioa into affiliated unions 
at a conferencé of affiliated unions, ' and to cooperate with McCavin, 


s. 
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U.S. Newsmen's Interview. 


& 


a 
/ KHRUSHCHEV: 


Following is the concluding 
‘portion of the text of the CBS 
Face the Nation interview. with 
Nikita Khrushchev, first secretary 
of the Soviet Communist Party. 


CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, 
you have recently said the United 
States is definitely planning war 
against the Soviet Union, Is this 
really the belief that underlies 
your policies? Is this really the 
belief that underlies the policies 
of the Soviet Union? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: That is not 
my view. I simply repeated what 
your political leaders. have been 
saying and your generals, especi- 
ally your admirals. God knows 
how many speeches are being 
made in your country saying in 
how many hours the Soviet 
Union can be destroyed by the 
pewer of the United States. We 
don’t indulge in any such —_ 
Our political leaders don t make 
parent wom trying to prove that we 
can destroy the United States. 
That would be stupid on our part. 

° c 


CUTLER: I recall that Mar- 
shal Zhukov has said things like 
that. There is a difference be- 
tween capacity and desire. 

KHRUSHCHEYV: You must be 
more accurate in your memory. 
J don’t think Zhukov said any- 
thing of the sort. Tell me when 
and where Zhukov. said that we 
want to destroy America. What 
we said was this: I don't deny 
that we have been saying that, 
that if some American generals 
and politicians say they can de- 
stroy the Soviet Union, that if the 
means of warfare now enable one 
country to destroy another, then 
that second country can prob- 
ably destroy the first one too, 
and in that respect we are sure of 


ourselves; and if any man, which - 


I] would call a madman, should 
unleash war, we would have to 
take our steps. It would be a 
great calamity for mankind. 

I have been reproached with 
changing my mind in that once I 
said that in a new war capital- 
ism would be destroyed. I can 
repeat that, but it would be a 
terrible war, and therefore what 
we want is to avoid a military 
conflict; but we want to com- 
pete with capitalism by peace- 
ful means economically and 


. otherwise, and as far as the 


United States is concerned, the 
people of America themselves 
will come to realize that capi- 
talism is“no good for them. 

o 


CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchey, 
you just said that a future war 
would destroy capitalism. Is it 
your theory that_a future war 
would not destroy communism 
also? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: No, it would 
not. It would bring tremendous 
calamities to the whole of man- 
kind, tremendous losses in lives 


and ‘material values, but still . 


mankind would not be destroy- 
ed, and. since mankind ears’ F 
continue to live, that.means that 
the ideas would continue to live, 
and the immortal idea of-man- 
kirid is that of communism. But 
that is a very high price, and it 


would be a tremendous calamity | 


for both capitalist and socialist 
countries, and, therefore, we 
have to live on one planet. You 
prefer the capitalist’ system. We 
prefer the sogialist system. We 
will continue #6 have ideologi- 
cal differences. We will continue 
to compete, but we must live on 
this one planet. As a matter of 
fact, we believe that we could 
have friendly contacts with you. 
We think that is 
though there would be ideologi- 
cal differences, because there 
are many questions which unite 
us, ha = agg readily coop- 
erate -with the le of th 
United States. iy : 
oO oO © 
SCHORR: There is one thing, 
Mr. Khrushchev, that I constant- 
ly fail to understand... How can 
you speak of coexistence with a 
country if you really believe that 
this country is planning a war 
gainst the. Soviet Union? 
‘What can 


~~ 4t 


- 


— even - 


we do about it? We would pre- 
fer that you would not plan that 
war against us, but we believe 
that you are planning that war, 
but you must know that such a 
war would be a very awful thing 


and, therefore, those plans might . 


not be implemented. Therefore, 
if there is coexistenc, if you 
should deesire to live in peace 
with us, then we, as. well as you, 
would be able to alleviate the 
burden of taxation, we would 
be able to switch our labor re- 
serves from -the production of 
things which do not go to the 
pier o of mankind. 
We want peace very much, 
and- we want friendship with the 
American people. We _ want 
friendship with Americans, not 
in order to have our two great 
powers combine against other 
countries but because we think 
that friendship between our two 
countries would go to the good of 
other countries. In that case, for 
instance, Luxembourg would 
hardly represent a threat to us. 


~ 


Therefore, friendship between us* 


two would be to the good of all 
the peoples of the world. 

I would like to be very em- 
phatic about that so that all this 
technical equipment of yours 
could tranlate it for your Amer- 
ican people our desire for friend- 
ship. 
> ° 

SCHORR: Can I bring_ this 
down to a concrete question, be- 
cause this leads towards dis- 
armament talks in London with 
a proposal for what is called a 
small measured step toward dlis- 
armament. We know that the So- 
viet Union has been more in fa- 
vor of a total and immediate ban 
on hydrogen atom bémb tests and 
weapons, and the question of 
control has made it very diffi- 
cult. Do you see any hope for 
an agreement on the basis of the 
current American approach, a 
first small step? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: For the time 
being I know not of the step that 


* the United States is prepared to 


take, because Mr. Stassen has not 
yet put forth his proposals, but 
we are quite prepared to limit 
ourselves to some small step, in- 
stead of going after a compre- 
hensive agreement at once; so 
that that small step might -lead 
to something bigger. 

We for our part have taken 
steps to reduce our armed forces 
by 1,800,000 men. We have re- 
duced our armed forces in East- 
ern Germany by some 30,000 
men. We have given back to Fin- 
land the base we had in their 
country. We have done a great 
deal, we believe, to achieve 
agreement on disarmament. But 
for the time being we have not 
seen a mutual step taken by 
either the United States, France 
or Britain. We are very sorry 
about that. " 

. 7. 

CUTLER: After reducing your 
armed forces by 1,800,000 men, 
how many men remained in the 
Soviet armed forces? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: I didn't 
know that you would raise that 
question; it did not figure in the 
program that was presented to 
me on your part. Therefore I did 
not ask my minister, our Minister 
of Defense, about that, and I 
don’t know any accurate figure, 
and I would not want to name 
any figures that are not accurate 
before the representatives of a 
great power like the United 
States. But we in general are pre- 
pared to reply to that question. 


SCHORR: Let me ask you a 
question in connection with dis- 
armament which has puzzled me 


for a long time. The Soviet posi-— 


tion in discussing atomic tests 
and bombs is that all atomic and 
hydrogen explosions can be de- 
tected. If that’s the Soviet posi- 
tion, then why is it that the So- 


‘viet government has not given 


notice or even announced after- 
ae last 7% tests conducted 
is country ) 
KHRUSHCHEV: What will 
that give to mankind? Nothing! 


What difference is there whether | 


. 


what steps should be taken? Why’ ~ 


a couldn't the United States and 


ZHUKOV 


as long as there is an explosion, 
the dir has been poisoned and 
the people of the world will not 
gain anything if such registrations 
are made beforehand. We pre- 
fer a more fundamental ap- 


proach. Let us put an end ta 


these tests, to these explosions; 
and some powers register these 
explosions not because they are 
good but because the nature of 
their territory is such that they 
have to make these explosions in 
international waters, and if they 
explode their bombs without 
revious warnin 

arm the planes fiving over that 
part of the world or the shi 
sailing there, and that ould 
create a real scandal. If your ter- 
ritory made it possible for you to 
explode those tests in the United 
States, you would not warn of 
those tests beforehand. 

There are people now who 
want te avoid the proposal to 
put an end to all explosions by 
switching it towards these pro- 
posals of registration and warn- 
ings. I think that is empty talk, 
talk to distract the attention of 
the people from the direction in 
which their attention should run. 
Therefore, our proposal is to put 
an end to all these tests, to abol- 
ish hydogen and atomic weap- 
ons, to limit armed forces, etc. 
Let us have the real steps in that 
field instead of empty polemics, 
all sorts of verbal exercises and 
debates. 

. J > . 

SCHORR: We lack the time 
now for the kind of long discus- 
sion that we'd like to have on 
this subject, but just one small 
factual point. The atomic tests 
on the continental United States 
HAVE been announced, includ- 
ing the ones fortlicoming in the 
State of Nevada, 


NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev, 
may I move to a related area to 
what we are talking about now, 
and that is the question of West- 
em Europe. There have been 
various proposals, as you know, 
sir, for providing certain condi- 
tions under which troops would 
be withdrawn, and these ques- 
tions also deal with the reunifi- 
cation of Germany. I woukl like 
to ask you what does the Soviet 
government believe now to be 
the conditions under which it 
would feel sufficiently secure to 
withdraw from the countries in 
which they are now situated. 


KHRUSHCHEV: Before re- 
plying to this, I would like to 
reply to Mr. Schorr. I already 
said that your territory is not 
wide enough for explosions to be 
made in your country without 
previous registration, and these 
registrations are really only mis- 
leading, because you are compel- 
led to register those explosions 
because of the small territory of 
your 
small. 
_ Now, about our security: we 
feel ourselves sufficiently secure 
and are not afraid of anything. 


~We do not want a war, but a war 


might be imposed upon us, and 
if it is, our people wall fight with 
even ter enthusiasm and loy- 
alty in defense of their coutnry, 
But in order to prevent’ that, 


that might” 


country, comparatively” 


ae | 
‘a¢ :* 
_ 


the other countries withdraw 
their troops from Western Ger- 
many? From the other countries 


of the West? From France, Italy 


—where else havé you got troops? 
~+Turkey, Greece, perhaps? while 
we would withdraw our troops 
from Eastern Germany, from 
Warsaw—from Poland, that is to 
say— Hungary, from Ru- 
mania? We have no troops any- 
where else. I think that it wou 
be very useful, a useful first step 
to test the good will of the two 
sides and to establish a good at- 
mosphere which would not smell 
of war but which would lead to 
good, friendly relations that 
could be brought about between 
our two countries. That is what 
we have been saying, talking 
about, and we are quite prepar- 
ed to do that. 

SCHORR: Would that be in- 
cluded_in an air inspection sys- 
tem to control the execution of 
such an agreement? 

KHRUSHCHEV: You see, 
that is a different matter. We 
would be withdrawing our trodps 
from foteign territories, but at 
the same time this inspection 
would be imposed upon foreign 
territories too. Really, this in- 
spection is a desire to peek into 
the bedrooms of one’s neighbor 
when he puts down the curtains 
of his room; but if you do want 
that, let's come to an agreement 
about this inspection, but under 
certain mutual conditions. What 
would those conditions be? These 
conditions have been put. forth 
by our representative Zorin, in 
London. The United States 
promised to provide a reply to 
our proposals on disarmament. 
We are expecting your counter- 
proposals. It’s difticult for me to 
say . whether your counter-pro- 
posals will be acceptable to us 
or not. 

a o 

NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev, 
when you speak about withdraw- 
ing of American troops from 
Western Europe, you are talkin 
about withdrawing over a sine 
of 3,000 miles. When you speak 
about -withdrawing. Russian 
troops from Eastern “Germany— 
they can go back 3,000 miles. 
(Restarts) when you speak of 
withdrawing Russian troops from 
East Germany, this is a matter 
of pulling back to two hours 
away. Now, as a realistic man, 
wouldn't you say that some kind 
of assurance of mutual trust 
might be forthcoming here? 
What is Russia prepared to do? 


KHRUSHCHEYV: Your arith- 
metic is not quite correct, when 
you speak about the distance of 
withdrawal. I will say that your 
withdrawal will be less than ours, 
because Britain, for instance, is 


‘across the Channel from the 


Continent. The United States is 
across the ocean. Now, how lon 
does a ship take from the United 
States to Germany or France? 
And at the same time, how long 
would a troop train go from, say 
Irkutsk or Vladivostok -in our 
country to Eastern Germany? 
And you will See that the dis- 
tances are about the same. 
Furthermore, when we speak 
about disarmament, there is con- 


fidence needed. We should not 


ook upon each other as robbers, 


but we should look upon each 
other as honest people. We are 
prepared to give you our word, 
and. we are pore to afford 
the means of control. We are 
agreed to have control, inspec- 
tion posts established to.check up 
on the agreement, and we be- 
lieve that those conditions ex- 
clude the possibility of any sud- 
den attack of one side on the 


other. That is the realistic view I. . 


take of the matter. 


CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, 
do you haye any fear that if you 


Communist? 

- rp Mayes erly It is a bie, 
ou are probably contaminated ¢ 

with ‘this ‘talk’ too, You seem to, 


hs "% 


‘your troops from German 
‘from Germany, 


5 . ° 
acs 
- sail 


fo a 
tem in some country can be-held | 
up by our armed forces, But ] 
wouldn't defend a Communist 
system of that-kind. The Com- 
munist system must be based on 
the will of the people, and if 
the people should not want that 
system, then that people should 
establish a different system. And 
for that reason we have no fear 
of withdrawing our troops from. 
any country of Eastern Europe ' 
or from Eastern Germany, and 
we are certain that the people 
themselves will defend their sys- 


tem even better without that. 
© c oO ‘ 


SCHORR: Mr. Khrushchev, 
you are convinced in your own. 
mind that in every country with 
a Communist regime today that 
ae sam on the will of the 


KHRUSHCHEV: Absolutely] 
Absolutely! How can it be other- 
wise? Look how Chiang Kai- 
shek is holding the people of 
Taiwan in his hands, and look 
what the people of Taiwan have . 
done when they don't like that 
regime. The American$ have 
= Chiang Kai-shek $6 bil- 
ion to hold Chiang Kai-shek on 
the Continent, and all those 
American arms have been trans- 
ferred by Chiang Kai-shek from 
the Americans over to Mao Tse- 
tung. Who did all that? That has 
all been done by the people of 
China because the Chiang Kai- — 
shek regime did not correspond 
= will of the Chinese peo- 
ple. 
Or look at the regime that 
existed in Czarist Russia. The 
revolutionaries. were executed, 
but the people rose up and es- 
tablished a new system. After the 
October Revolution, a_ great 
many countries started .a war 
against us, including you Ameri- 
cans, and also the British, the 
French, the Greeks, and look 
what happened! The people of 
our country pushed you all from 
out of our territery and estab- 
lished a new Communist system 
in our country, because that $ys- 
_ has the support of the ‘pe 

e. | 

Or look at the Germans. They. 

netrated into our country as 
far as the Volga. They hoped. 
that the people of this country 
would revolt. But what was the 
result? Hitler's armies have been 
routed, Hitler has been buried, 
while our people are developing 
their economy and gaining one 
success after another. We are 
— up with you as far as 
the production of butter and milk 
is concerned, and we will catch 
up with you as far as other 


_ fields of production are concern- 


“ed too, and we shall go on to es- 
tablish a communist society in 
our country. 
° © c 

SCHORR: We are not here, 
Mr. Khrushchev, to argue with 
you but to get your opinions. 
But since you have raised Amer- 
ica’s troubles in Formosa, and 


* this is a frank discussion, I only © 


wanted to ask you how long do 


-you think the Kadar regime 


would exist without Soviet 
troops and tanks in Hungary? 
KHRUSHCHEYV: Let's have a 
test! Why don't you -withdraw 
and 
France, and we will withdraw 
Poland, and 
Hungary, and you will see that 
‘the Kadar regime, which is the 
peoples regime in Hungary, 
will flourish for ages to come. 
Where the working class has. 
won power, it will not yield that 
power to the exploiters but will 
rather develop their economy 
and their culture. That is what 
the Kadar regime is. It is not 


_the Kadar regime really, becduse 


\Kadar is a servant of the Hun- 
trian people. 
NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev, 
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THE KHRUSHCHEV INTERVIEW ._ 


FOR OFFICIALS in Washington, what Nikita Khrush- 
chev, first secretary of the Soyiet Communist Party, said 
on TV Sunday may have been old:hat. For millions of 
American. TV viewers~it came as a sufprise to learn how 
much Soviet policy is based on the principle,of American- 
Soviet ' friendship. 

Many Americans have learned for the first time of 
a standing challenge the Soviet Union has put before 
us. The Soviets will withdraw their troops from _Ger- 
-many, Hungary and Poland if the: United States »with- 
draws its forces from Germany and France: ~ |. 

eWhen CBS man. Daniel: Schorr questioned. Khrush- 
chev about whether Communist regimes outsidé*of the 
USSR have popular support, Khrushchev: said: “Let's 
have a test!” And the test hé proposed was mutual with- 
drawal of armed forces. We think most Americans prefer 
that kind of test to the Hydrogen bomb test explosions, 
poisoning the atmosphere. To the argument that the 
Russians are “bluffing,” any poker player knows that the 
only thing to do about a bluff is call it. And to the argu- 
ment that agreements cant be trusted it’s good when Amer- 
icang, learn\that the Russians support both ground and 
aerial inspection. Finally, to the argument that our forces 
would have to go back thousands of miles and the Rus- 
sians only Sat thy TV listeners were. reminded that 
Britain is only a few miles from the continent. 


How obvious these things are! How sad _ that 
Americans learn about the great opportunities for a set- 
tlement with the Soviet Union at such-a late date. But 
better late than never. And that’s why some of the new 
arguments being raised against American-Soviet agree- 
ment are so unscrupulous. ‘ 

Many commentators have suggested that the Soviet 
Union received: a big propaganda advantage from .the 
Khrushchev interview. But. whose responsibility is it if 
the Soviets support mutual troop withdrawal and our Ad- 
ministration opposes it? If they support ending all H- 
bomb tests, and we oppose it? If they press for trade 


and cultural exchange and plain ordinary good neigh- 
borliness, and we oppose it? 

Some commentators moan that the U.S. has lost the 
“initiative.” But that initiativé can only be regained if 
we as a nation-express the popular will for peace aggres- 
sively and unashamedly. That means swiftly arriving at 
a disarmament agreement with the Soviet Union in Lon- 
_don. It means ending the H-bomb tests as proposed by 
Dr. Linus Pauling and 2,000 American scientists. It means 
quickly implementing Sen. Mike Mansfield’s proposal for | 
@new summit conference on H-bomb tests. | 
7 Many lessons emerge from Sunday’s historic telecast. | 
But the chief one is the supreme need for swiftly re- | 
‘appraising American foreign policy and ending the cold | 
war. To end the cold war is a universal desire. Khrush- 
chev made it plain that’ the Soviet.people ardently share 
that desire. The American people, too, want peace. The 
American people should see to it that our government 
takes the necessary steps for peace. 


A CYNICAL SPECTACLE 


YESTERDAY'S NEWS reports predicting success for 
an amendment to guarantee jury trials in contempt cases 
arising out of the Administration's civil rights bill betrays 
political cynicism at its worst. One,would have to believe 
that both northern and southern congressmen have not 
heard of the Emmet Till case in Mississippi where a white 
jury, in a picnic atmosphere, freed the men charged with 
the murder of a Negro school child. And the congressmen 
would have to shut their eyes and ears to the news last Fri- 
day that two men charged with bombing the home of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., in Montgomery, Ala.; were 
freed by a white jury to the accompaniment of cheers of 
whites who crowded the courtroom. fe 

Moreover, the same congressional Dixiecrats pressing 
the amendment have applauded court injunctions and con- 
tempt of court fines, assessed without jury trials, against 
the NAACP in at least three southern states. 

As the Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc., 
has pointed out, the Administration's civil rights bill would 
empower federal courts:to enjoin ‘against violations of civil 
rights growing out of popular prejudices. Attaching the 
jury provision to the civil rights bill, the conference board 
of directors said last Saturday, would be “introducing into 
the proceedings the very Jocal prejudice against which 
protection is sought.” 

Competent lawyers have answered the spurious argu- 
ments of the anti-civil right cabal in Congress. What is 
needed now is the moral stamina, or just plain. political 
guts, on the part of many members of aay ow to-stand 


_ up and fight in 1957 in the.same. way they did during. the 
pletion: chanpaiga -0i 1956. > sj Reape ah Tait 


By ALAN MAX 
A NUMBER of Marxist pub- 

lications abroad have — given 

accounts of the American Com- 

munist Party convention.- These 

include Pravda, L’'Humanite, va- 

rious Latin 

American 

publications,. 

and the ac- 

count by our 

correspondent 

in Great Brit- 

ain, John Wil- 

liamson, — in 

World News. 

Now we have 

still: another : 

report, this time in the March 

issue of International Affairs, 

published in English in Moscow 

and currently on sale here. 

All these accounts seem to 
have one thing in common—a 
Jack of familarity with the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. How 
these publications happened to 
carry such similar reports, I do 
not know. But in an effort to 
help rectify an unfortunate situa- 
tion, I would like to devote this 
space today to an Open Letter to 
the editors of International Af- 
fairs: - 
Dear Friends: 

I have read the article in 
your March issue by T. Timo- 
feyev on the American Commu- 
nist Party convention. 

No convention which follows 
on the heels of a years sharp 
discussion and differences of 
opinion is easy to analyze. Never- 
theless, the proceedings of the 
convention have »wow been pub- 
lished and when they reach you, 


you will find that they read like 


an entirely different convention 


_ from the one discussed by your 


correspondent. 

According to T. Timofeyev, 
the convention consisted of a 
rejection of “revisionist”  at- 
tempts to derail the Party. It is 
true that the convention reaf- 
firmed many principles and re- 
jected proposals to change the 
form of the. organization. It is 
true that a one-sideness in many 
new approaches as developed 
during the year preceding the 
convention, were. corrected at the 
convention itself, But what was 
new was just these new ap- 


proaches, the “new course” 


~ 


Another Overseas Rea 


which the conventiow resolution 
calleed for and of which T: 
called for and of which T. Timo- 
feye7 seems to- be completely 

So that you will not think that 
I am interpreting the convention 
merely from my own standpoint, 
let me quote to you from an edi- 
torial on the~ convention pub- 
lished in the April issue of Po- 
litical Affairs and unanimously 
endorsed at the time by the Na- 
tional Administrative Committee 
of the Party: 

“The heart of the Convention’s 
analysis as to the causes for the 
‘serious crisis of a political, ideol- 


i ope and erganizational nature’ 
t 


t’ which constitutes the basis 
for the “new course’ and without 
which the*crisis could not have 
been met, is contained in the 
following -passage of the (con- 
vention) resolution: 

“*The roots .of these errors 
are not to be found in the events 
of the past 10 years alone. 

“*The Marxist“ movement in 
our country has suffered his- 
torically from dogmatic applica- 
tion of Marxist theory to the 
American «scene. The Commu- 
nist Party inherited these weak- 
nesses. Insufficient development 


of the independent theoretical 


work of the Party over the past 
decades has contributed towards 
our doctrinaire acceptance and 
mechanical application of many 
theoretical propositions. 

“Our Party also suffered from 
an oversimplified approach to 
and uncritical acceptance of 
many views of Marxists and 
Marxist parties in other coun- 


~tries. 


““Bureaucratic methods of 
leadership, failure to develop 
inner-Party democracy and a 
frequent intolerant attitude to 
the people we worked with have 
been. in large measure respon- 
sible for our inability to correct 
mistakes in time“®s well as for 
much of our sectarianism. All 
these factors are inter-related; 
each helped to reinforce the 
other,’ ” 

The editorial also quotes the 
following section of the resolu- 
tion: 

“To end its isolation and ex- 
pand its mass work, the main 
task of the Party is to overcome 


completely the influence of Left- . 


sectarian estimates, policies and 
tactics in all fields of work. In 


LT 


het 
os 
- 


% > 
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Convention 


the process of carrying out the 
main task, the Party must 
struggle existent Right-opportu- 
nist tendencies, combatting them 
at all times. This is. especially 
necessary in view of the extreme- 
ly sharp turn which the Party is 
now making in many of its basic 

licies. The necessary struggle 
against Right-opportunists errors 
must be carried on in such a way 
as not to weaken the main task.” 


But where in Tr Timofeyev’s 
article is there a single word 
about “the extremely sharp turn 
which the Party is now making.” 
Where is there the slightest in- 
dication of any “new course” or 
of what the Political Affairs edi- 
torial calls “this new, creative 
approach. and broader under- 
standing of theory”? Or the Polit- 
ical Affairs estimate that “in 
abandoning the earlier idealistic 
and uncritical attitude towards 
the lands of socialism, while rec- 
ognizing their historic role and 
achievements, the Party has 
strengthened its ability to pro- 
mo‘e true proletarian interna- 
tionalism”? 

Where is there the smallest 
hint of the Party’s new approach 

ito Social-Democracy, or of the 
‘convention reply to Jacques 
Duclos of France? 

Some people may feel the con- 
vention went too far. Others, like 
myself, feel that it is unfortunate 
that the convention was unable 
for various reasons to dig deeper 
into the new questions which it 
did tackle. But. however one 
feels about the convention, what 
it did do or did not do is a mat- 
ter of fact and is all on the rec- 
ord. I am sure that when the 
printed proceedings reach you, 
along with the estimate of the 
a in the Politica] “Af- 
aits editorial, vou will want to 
correct the impression which 
your readers haye gotten from 
the account of T. Timofeyev. 

Such an account, especially if 
it remained uncorrected, could 
only tend to shake the confid- 
enee of your readers in the abil- 
ity of your ournal to give sound 
political estimates. 1 am _ con- 
fident that now that the official 
decuments become available to 
you, you will correct this unfor- 
tunate mistake. g : 

Fraternally | 
ALAN MAX. ' 


—_ 


Khrushchev Interview With U.S. Newsmen - 


(Continued from Page 4) 
great step do you think now the 
Russians, the Rassian Soviet 
Government, is prepared to take 


in order to ease some of these 


tensions that you have been 
speaking about in order to ap- 
proach a better understanding 
among the countries of the 
world? 

KHRUSHCHEY: My view is, 
and I am sure that we afe con- 
stantly making those steps, but 
if one side makes a step and the 
other does not reciprocate in 
kind, there will not bé any relax- 
ation in tension because this re- 
laxation is not a one-way street. 
A reciprocal step is necessary 
on the part of the United States, 
Britain, and France, and we will 


not remain in debt in that case. 


Our most radical steps have 
been proposed: We have made 
proposals on disarmament. We 
suggest that the restriction on 
trade be discarded. We suggest 
the United States lower the 
Iron Curtain and start a wide- 
spread cultural exchange. I find 
it difficult to add anything else 
to that now. If the United 
States were to reciprocate in 
kind, we would have great prog- 


ress. 


. . -* 


NOVINS: May I ask a ques- 
tion, sir? | 


Does the history of the last FACE 
} years since: World War I indi- 
cate at all where the Soviet may 


—% 


have been at fault or may have 
made mistakes in international 
relations which have led to some 
of these tensions? 
KHRUSHCHEYV: Yow see, | 
don't know what mistakes you 
have in mind. I am _ prepared 
to admit that both sides might 
have had a more reasonable ap- 
roach, and there might not 
ew been that deterioration. in 
relations, but .still I think that 
the deterioration that has taken 
place represented a desire ori the 
part of the capitalist countries 
to test us, because when your 
political leaders say that they are 
prepared to deal with us only 
after the liberation ofthe so- 
called enslaved peoples, mean- 
ing the socialist countries in 
Europe,, well, I don’t want to 
argue about what you think 
slavery is, but I want to-say that 
we look upon the capitalist so- 
ciety” as + sand and we think 
that the peoples living under a 
capitalist system are living under 
capitalist slavery. If we »start 
arguing on this basis, results will 


hardly be good. i } 


NOVINS: I am sure that we 
are all in agreement that such 
argument would produce not 
very much in terms of this dis- 
— “ay we are most grate- 
ul to you tor your presence on 

RHE NATION. We 


¥ | sage Patgpe-ahia our 


have had from Your associates 
and particularly I am grateful to 
‘your interpreters, Mr. Viktor 
Sukhadrev and Oleg Troyanov-. 
sky. Thanks also to today’s panel 
of newsmen, to Mr. Daniel 
Schorr of CBS NEWS, Mr. B. J. 
Cutler, of the New York Herald 
Tribune. : 


Soviet Colleges to 


Discourage Idlers 

MOSCOW, June 3.—The Soviet 
Education Ministry yesterday an- 
nounced that top priority for ad- 
mission to Soviet universities and 
institutes would be given to ex- 
servicemen and youths who have 
spent at.Jeast two years on indus- 
trial jobs. 

The announcement said the new 
policy was designed to avoid the 
development of idle, privileged 
“golden youth.” 
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Lucia and Her-Soul 


By Jésts Colén 


Lucia was a smiling, chubby-faced, young, Puerto Rican woman 


living in a furnished room alongside the house in which we lived. 
She was divorced, and her great dream was to bring her two chil- 


dren to the States. | 
Lucia lived alone with her canary, her glass bow! of five-and- 
ten-cent little goldfish on top of a 19th century marble mantelpiece 
and a small victrola on which she played the latest mambos and 
cha-cha-chas after she came home from her job in the laundry-plant. 
Luis was a mechanic living a couple ot a ee, 
blocks down the same street. By the time he §& a a 
passed by on his way back from work, Lucia was 39g "ae 
in her room, by the window, her ear glued to the @o 
victrola, her eyes watching the passersby on the [oa 
sidewalk one floor below. : 
Whenever Luis passed epee ct ee 
~ @ minute and upon attracting Lucias a 
would do one or two steps in — with what- 
ever music was being played on victrola. The 
first few days, Lucia made believe she was not 
even looking, though everybody knew she ob- 
served Luis.short dance routine out of the corner 


% rly one day, Lucia decided to look at Luis from 6:15 to 
6:16-one minute dance spree directly and frankly, Luis always man- 
aged to bring something new to his dancing, One day, alter Luis 
finished his minute of dancing Lucia applauded—and that was that! 
Next day when Lucia was waiting, with her latest cha-cha-cha 

hit bursting through the window and into the street, Luis started to 
dance as he always did. But when he finished instead of going on to 
his home, he engaged Lucia in conversation—he on the s alk, 
Lucia sitting by-the window. The conversation was-nothing . . . 
what is your name? What town do you come from in Puerto Rico! 
(it happened to be a town near the mountains where Luis was born). 
Where do you work? Do you like it here? Are you . . . Well just an 
' nothing . . . Lucia answered affably to 


ordinary conversation .. . 
all of Luis’s questions. 3 

At 6:15 sharp the next day Luis was coming from work. Lucia s 
victrola was playing the latest mambos. This time, Luis instead of 
dancing the usual one minute, continued dancing, leaving the side- 
walk, dancing his way into the hallway in Lucias building. Next 
thing we saw Lucia and Luis dancing together in her room. 


Luis danced no longer on the sidewalk. It seems as if Lucia had | 


added him to her canary, the small b6w! of five-and-ten goldfish and 
her victrola. The way Lucia explained it to the curious in the neigh- 
borhood was that Luis was young and a hard worker and that he had 
promised to bring her two children over from Puerto Rico. To which 
many an old Puerto Rican woman answered her with the old Puerto 
Rican saying: “Palabras,son palabras.” (Words are words.). But Lucia 
was happy. Very happy . . . with her canary, her goldfish, her small 
~victrola ... and her Luis. 4 

Luis paid the rent. She paid for the food. Luis bought her some 
dresses, and sent some things to Lucia’s children in Puerto Rico. 
When they stepped out on a Saturday night they"looked exactly like 
a young married couple out for a good time. 

Lucia had been in the United States over a year and a halt. 
Her family brought ber up in a deeply religious environment in 


Puerto Rico. One of her constant worries was that in all these long | 


months she had. been here, she had not gone to church once. One 
day, when she did not go te work, she went to the nearest Catholic 
church in her neighborhood. The minute she was inside the church 
all the half forgotten experiences cf her religious childhood came to 
mind. The industrial worker from the laundry plant was replaced 
momentari#ly by the small town girl. She went around and around 
devoutly looking at the familiar figures of some of the saints and 
tried to recall in her limited knowledge of Catholic sainthood the 
faces of some saints that she had entirely forgotten, and to memorize 
the faces and figures of others that she was sure she had seen for 
the- first time. : 

Instinctively Lucia went to the confessional. There were two 
persons waiting in line. She joined the line. When her turn came and 


after the more or less customary questions were asked her, the priest | 
asked: “Are you married?” “I am living with a man, a very good_ 


man.” “We love each other.” Lucia replied. “But are you married to 
him?”, have you been joined in holy matrimony by our Catholic 
Church?” “No, we just live together as man and wife,” Lucia replied. 
“This is a great sin,—you are living in sin.” “Asa good Catholic you 
ought to dissolve this unholy union of the flesh, immediately.” Lucia 
came ‘out of the church confused and bewildered. What was she 
going, to tell Luis? 

Lucia acted moody for many days. Her church visits became 
regular. She went early in the morning or after she finished work at 
the laundry. She was not as talkative as before; the victrola was not 
heard as often. It seemed that the priest was reminding her to get 
rid of her “Sin” at every confession period. One evening, Lucia came 
right to the point. “Luis, you must leave me at once unless you marry 
me tomorrow. “What is. this?” “You must leave at once.” “Take 
with you all your belongings unless you marry me by the Catholic 
Church.” “And why?” “Because we are living in sin—because we are 


living for the flesh and not the soul.” “The American priest ordered 


me to do it immediately, if I want to save my soul.” Luis smiled . 


wryly. “So that’s the reason for your moody and touchy feeling the 
past few days.” “Let me tell you something, Lucia. Up in the high 
mountains Where I was born, I had a father and a mother. Besides 
me they had eleven more children. All alive.. “Yer and my 
mother liyed together in happiness, close: to fifty til mother 
died. They never got’married. Most of my broth. . sisters still 
live in thé ‘mountains, with some man, or some ._.uan. None of 
them could afford the luxury of a long trip to town and the five dol- 
lars plus they had to py to the priest. They are all living happily 
as far as this part of thei life is concerned. I know we_-are living in 
another - But, if my father and mother lived in happiness 
together for close to fifty years without being married { don’t see 
why I have to.do so, That's the way I feel about it. I will bring your 
children to the States; I wil! raise them as my own; I will live with 
yeu far life; but I will not marry.” “In that case, you will have to 
leave.” “I don't want te live in sin.” These- were Lucia’s final words. 

Winter came. Lucia was seldom seen or her victrola heard. 
When seen, she was : ] 


oo 


tion in Divisadero street. 
It was done-at a public auction, 
— by 5 of the ae oo pe a 
to dispose of t ical remains. 
of the California Labor School. 
Scores of books, bearing titles 


that have | 
sive ” tri or more than three 


ment peddle the seeds of a 


books I saw ina U. S. courtroom 
in Los Angeles in 1952, used as 
evidence to convict 13 others and, 
myself on Smith Act conspiracy 
charges. | 


I scanned the‘ titles, arranged as. 


‘cutting wages: 


Jeng tables in what had served as 
the school auditorium. Here was 


Lenin (U. S. prosecutor Walter 
Binns used te roll the 1's in the title 
and each one dr-r-ripped with 
blood). 

There were seven copies of 
Lenin's “What Is To Be Done?” 
another seven of his “War and the 
Workers,” Joseph Stalin's Dialec- 
tical and Historical Materialism” 


sics of Marxism.” which is a 


bundle of dynamite, according to} 


|government prosecutors. Fugitive 
copies ef Lenin’s Selected Works 
were>scattered aboit. 

| These and similar titles were a 
| relative few among the 1,504 
‘books, ranging from such scholarly 
volumes as “The Life and Writings 
lof Frederick Douglass” to lightest 
‘fiction. 


‘EIGHT BUYERS 


auctioneer was aware of what he 
was selling, he did not show it. 
The eight buyers who seemed to 
'be at home at a Treasury Depart- 


ment auction. displayed no excite-- “Pursuant to authority contained! 


representative of the U. S. govern-.. 


up at “subver- 
decades, were sold. Here were the’ - 


in a second-hand book store on * 


and a bound volume of “Ten Clas- 


“State acd R-r-revolution” by V. 1.| ment at what they were buying. | 


glanced only casially at 


: .. » Section 6331, Internal * Ae 


‘Code of 1954. . . taxes due from 


apen 
by a man wi ay hair and dark 
v Bees smoking a cig- 
aret. A young man in a blue suit 
said $210. The bid went up to 


$250. . 
“T wo-fifty,” the auctioneer said, 
in have two-fifty . .. two- 
The bids rose rapidly to $495, 
five men joining in the bidding. 
The auctioneer, with uncatiny in- 


| stinct, sensed the end was nearing, 


“Four-ninety-five,” he said, “we 
have four-ninety-five . . . four- 
i ive once... .” 


Somebody said $500. 


They 
the book titles, one being attracted 
‘to “Ten and Out,” by Alexander 
Johnston, a story about prize 
sized up >the ma- 


reams. of mi player, 92 
and 24 that 
folded, a mimeograph machine 
and accessories—stencils, ink and 
a mimescope—and other such tan- 
gible assets. 
| The auction was held in the 
auditorium, where singers had sung 
‘and actors had acted and lecturers 
lectured, where the work of 
artists had been displayed, where 
‘occasions, great and ‘little, had 
‘been 
\whese ideas had been expressed 
‘and exchanged, where thousands 


’ 
’ 


ing or for joy or for beauty. 

Now the . government's auc- 
_tioneer, a “Mr. Meehan,” stood at 
the podium. He droned: 


: 


From the Treasury of American Labor Histary 


celebrated or commemorated, | 


OVER IN 7 MINUTES 
“Five hundred and -one,” said 
the man with the gray hair and 
dark glasses who had opened the 
idding. 


chine, the several typewriters, 141) hidd 


| 

“Five-on-one,” said the auc- 
| tioneer, and it struck him funny, 
so he laughed, “Ha, ha, ha.. .” 
Only the sound of his laughter was 
pi to his professional drone: 
The final bid of $530 was made . 
by a swarthy young man who said 
his name is Walter Hirsch. The 
sale was opened at 10:01 a.m. and 
Was over at 10:08. The school had 
| been in existence for 14 years, and | 
no one can measure how much hu- 
man devotion and labor and sacri- 
fice and thought went into it. It 
took 7 minutes to sell is physical 


If the Treasury Department's had come over the years for learn-| remains. 


On one of the auditerium walls 
‘there was a large dark crimson mat, 
land at the top there was a small 
| white slip of paper, bordered with 
Sens ees 


LL A 


Ella Mae Wiggins, North Carolina Mother 
‘Who Gave Her Life To Build a Union 


Ella Mae Wiggins, a young) Mae Wiggins and the other textile carried. her in a cheap coffin and 


North Carolina mother, gave her hands had to work at this mill were, dug her grave in the red clay of 
life trying to help build a union pretty rough. When the National | North Carolina near Castonia. A 
| When she was convinced that a! Textile Workers Union camp to) drizzle fell as they lowered her in- 


| union could mean much to the tex- 


spoke. at them. She even went 


‘from house to house in the .mill-' 
towns recruiting union members. | 


She loved to write union songs | 


| tile workers she did all in her pow- 
er to bring her friends into its| 


ranks. She organized meetings. She | could to kill the union. They evict- ‘was one of the best, and we'll feel 


‘Gastonia, N. C,, in 1929 she and 


hundreds of others joined. 
The textile kings did all they 


ed workers from company houses 
and when the workers set up “tent | 
cities”. they raided those. In the 
battles that ensued some company | 


to the grave. 


A union brother said: “You all 
knew our sister, Ella Mae. She 


her loss. Her death is on Manville 
Jenckes and on North Carolina 
too. She died for us and the union. 


We must go on... . We must get 


ito mountain melodies and these} men “were killed and the union | our union.” 


|were sometimes sung at union 
meetings. Some of these songs are 
‘still sung and remembered in the 
| Piedmont areas of North Carolina. | 

Those were the times when teat) 
‘tile workers labored for $8 a week... 
They worked 60 to 70 hours every 
_week and tended many machines. 
| When the company wanted to add | 
| to’the number of hours they work-| 
ed or make them tend more ma- 
chines, they had no union to help 
them. Not only was pay low at the’ 
mill where Ella Mae Wiggins work- | 
ed, but the mill managers and own-’ 
ers were trying to save money on 


it still lower. Here is a letter writ- 


mill to the plant marager congratu- | 
lating him on saving money by 


“Dear M. Johnson: Ey, 

“I have been keeping close tabs 
on your pay roll and reduction at 
Loray division and I am glad to 
say it is very gratifying to see your 
pay roll come down | 


+ 


and your pro- 
duction up. I am frank to say IT 
was skeptical about your oo 
to cut $500,000 a year on the Loray | 
pay roll and keep production up. [| 
wast to apologize for this skepti- 


cism. Now -I think you can cut 


$1,000,000 a.year and still keep in 
production, - | 
“F. L. Jencks.” 

4 men in “Labor and Textile” 
by I 
'131). 


| The conditions under which Ella 


their “labor expenses” hy making | 


and Hardy, pages 130-| gi 


leaders were arrested. The authori-| 
ties were quick to claim that the 
union men were guilty. | 

Ella Mae Wiggins went from) 
meeting to meeting telling the 
workers to stick together. She told | 
them how she and,her husband 
had come down from the moun- 
tains to work in the mills. 

She related how her husband 
died because of a sickness he got 
in the mill and how she had to 
take care of nine children herself. 
She told how some of her children 
died because “I could not do for 


At the head of the grave stood 
her five. little children. As her 
union brothers shoveled the first 
cleds of soil onto the casket, a 
friend began to sing her song—that 


song in which she told why she 


believed passionately in the union. 
This is the song: 


.We leave our home in the morn- 


ing, 
We kiss our children goodbye, 
While we slave for the bosses 
Our children scream and cry. 


And when we draw our money 


m. 
She spoke about freedom in the 
South and how working men and 


we have never had. any om 
since I can remember and I am 29 
years old. I want my children to 


have something to want to live for} 


and not have to slave all their days. 
for nothing like I:have to do. 

“We must all stick together for 
our rights. That is what will whip 
the mill owners. . . . I want work- 
ers to stick together and if we do’ 
we are sure to win.” 

She was on the way to a union 


Our grocery bills to pay,. 


Not a cent to spend for clothing, 


ten by one of the owners of the women didn’t have freedom. She| Not @ cent to lay away. 
declared: “Down here in the South | 


And on that very evening 

Our little son will say: ~ 

“I need some shoes, dear mother, 
And so does sister May. 


How it grieves the heart of a 
é kno 

You everyone must know, 

But we can’t buy for our children, 

Our wages are too lew —™ 


It is for our little children 
That seem to us so deat, 


AS | SEE IT FROM HERE... 


(Continued from Page 6) | 
and laughing nature so given to singing, dancing and bantermg, 
some super-na 
making a terriffic effort to live the “good Iife.” 
But, every winter is followed by the spring . ... and in spring 
everything is. born again, The earth with all its resourcefulness 
seemed to come out of its winter stupor. Trees and flowers bloomed. 


were as if bridled b 


All seemed reborn. 


Summer followed spring. Anyone living in this-great city knows 
how hot New York ean be during thé summer. Windows Tnust be 
opened. And, Lucia’s window was opened with the rest of them. 

: Luis never failed to pass by the window at the same hour, 6:15. 
One day -he saw Lucia sitting by her window. Though her victrola 
was not playing he did a one minute dancing routine as if Lucia's 
victrola was blaring away with one of the noisiest cha, cha, chas. 
Lucia was not very impressed. Luis continued his old 6:15-6:16 
routine—without music for two or three weeks. Towards the last few 
days Luis was conscious of Lucia observing him through the corner 
of hey 4 20 One day, hear, hear!—Lucia’s victrola was playing as Luis ) 
| y at 6:15. She was at the window. Luis went into a new 
dance routine. He was dancing from head to foot. And his eyes saw 


‘ 


passed 


when Lucia’s hands a 


pplauded. 


Luis went up the familiar hallway and stairs to Lucia’s furnished 
room, The door was wide open. Lifis took Lucia in his arms dancing 
away until the cha-cha-cha record repeated itself twice. Only then 
did Luis have time to say: “I love you.” “I love you too, more than | 


anything else,” Lucia answered. 


Luis brought Lucia’s two children from Puerto Rico. Some 
Saturday evenings when a friendly neighbor looked after her chil- 
dren, Lucia and Luis ‘dressed in their Sunday best went out. | 
And they looked like a young married couple out for a very good 

(Reprinted from Mainstream, February. 1947). 


time. 
 Teday’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Mevies, Theatre 


: 
| 


TV | 


Movie: I know Where I'm Going just this black-bordered white slip, to leave anyone oui.” 


(English) 7 3 p.m. : 


News (2) 7 | 


Baseball: Chicago Cubs-Dodgers 
(9) 7:55 | 

Phil Silvers (2) 8. Ed Sullivan guest 

Ray Bolger Show (4) 3 

Entertainment Press Conference (5) 
8:30 

American Medical 
Meeting (5) 9 

Red Skelton (2) 9:30 

Aluminum Haqur—Article 94:'Homi- 
cide by Phil Reisman, Jr. (4) 
9:30 

Spike Jones Show (2) 10:30 

Nightbeat (5) II 

Night Show: Talk of the Town (77 
11:10. Best Movie Bet. 


RADIO 


Civil Liberties Congressinonal In- 
vestigation, WNYC 3 p.m. 
Dodgers-Cubs, WMGM, 7:55 
Braves-Giants, WMCA, 7:55 
Yankee-Cleveland, WINS, 7:55 


MOVIES 


12 Angry Men, Embassy-72nd, Ri- 
viera 

Bachelor Party, Victoria 

‘ Gold of Naples, Paris } 

Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema . 

Boy on Dolphin, Albee, Bklyn. 

Nana, Little Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli. 

Dest Set, Roxy 


DRAMA 


Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. 

A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 

Visit To a Smal] Planet, Booth 

Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth . 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 


ys. 
Inherit the Wind, National 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


British Relax China 


Trade Curb Tomorrow 


LONDON, June 3—The Board 
of Trade announced tonight that 
the British relaxation on trade with 
sme will go into effect Wednes- 

ay. 3 


In Everloving Memery 
of our - 


JANIE 


Phil, Yeita, 
Phyliss, Peter 


Association 


’ 
; 
; 


| 
| 
| 


| 


; 


| 


er. Lucia was patently 


Gov't Sells 


(Continued from Page 6) 
black and bearing the name “Bér- 
tolt Brecht. That's all there was,’ 


© na dark crimson expanse. Once| 


there must have been a photograph | 
of the late German poet and play-| 


wright 


ike empty eye 
sockets. On the bulletin board 
there still fluttered the announce- 
ment of a lecture, “Dr. Harry) 
Steinmetz returns to lecture on) 
‘The Future of Clinical Psychol-| 
ogy ... Friday, April 29, 8 p.m.” 
A PROTEST, AND THEN .. . __- 

The auctieneer’s strange requiem 
for a once vital institution did not} 
pass: by without protest. 

A Labor “School representative 
handed a letter to Ernest Gousés.| 
the Treasury Department's man-in- 
charge. Gomez glanced at the let- 
ter, ‘urned to the auctioneer and 
said, “Holland Roberts, dear Hol- 
land Roberts,” and uttered a' 
profanity. | 

The letter was, indeed, from Dr. | 
Roberts, the Labor School direc-| 
tor. | 

“As an American citizen,” Dr. 
Roberts concluded, “I 
against justice by padlock. | 

“To padlock a school and to’ 
seize and sell its teaching equip-| 
ment is an act of tyranny and is 
destructive to the very basis of our 
democratic system of government. 
As a representtaive of the awaken- 
ing conscience of Americans, I ask 
you to halt this sale and return 
the assets of the California Labor’ 
School to their rightful owners. I 
ask for justice.” 

The answer was given later by' 
the auctioneer. | 

“Five thirty . . . we have five-| 
thirty. . . five-thirty; going once, 
five-thirty, going twice . . . sold 


for five-thirty! 


French Arrest 
200 in Algeria 
ALGIERS,. June 3 — French 
troops arres 200 «tribesmen 
charged with aiding Moslems in 
the Algerian village of Melouza. 
French officials said the arrested 
Moslems came from the Dejllal and 
Sama Ouleds villages adjoining Me- 
louza. | 
The Algerian National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN) have accused the 


French of staging the massacre, 
which took place on the night of 


May 29-30. : 
| 


Three bombs were set in Al. 


200 scientists in Bethesda, Md. 


‘a Congressional committee 


the gaping book ' : 


In the libra 
\ohclieat beled lik 


Moscow sho 
Communist Party chief Nikita 
Khrushchev to its own teleview- 
ers tonight. 

A Tass News A dispatch 
said it was a “special film of the 
interview given to C.B.S. (Ce , 
umbia Broadcasting System) .cor- 
paged gor Se 
film was made by operaters 
the Moscow documentary film 


studio during the interview.” 


SCIENTISTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


, {accounted for only three. 


. : : ’ . . 
y — ° 
i . “s = cats ' , 
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(Continued from. Page 1) 
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13,000. x-rayed adult males in Bri- 
tain given treatment for severe 
spinal defects; children who de- 
veloped levkemia- after being x- 
rayed as infants, and a study of 
radiologists. Out of 18,000  radio- 


as the law of averages would have 


rmissible con- 
ed for the 


If the maximum 
centration now a 


add 4,000 deaths a year from leu- 


3. 945, according” to Japanese av-| 
its version of the A ea Tie aoe, I 


logists, 17 died,of leukemia, Where-| tex 


; 
U. S. were to be reached, it would. 


a 
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ed out that the government had 
refused to. produce the secret FBI 
reports of government witness Har- 
vey Matusow and others. Matusow 
had testified falocly agaist Jencks 

stified fa agaimst -} s 
and others. — 

Jencks’ attorneys argued that the 
trial judge should have compelled 
the government to produce*the FBI 
reports to determine whether their 
trial testimony and the reports’ con- 
tents were the same. This was the 


kemia in the next few decades to 


Pauling said the 2,000 names 
were collected in only 10 days and 
that he was sure “if more time were’ 
taken we would have, had 10, 
names. | 

“Entire science departments of 


‘some universities signed,” he said. 


death rate of 10,000. He said it 
was expected another 1,000 deaths 


from leukemia would result from the crime to 


natural background. ‘ 


Asked by Chairman Chelt ne 


Pauling said his statement wasHield if the position he took was 


4 “general appeal” and that he 
planned to forward it to Rep, Chet 
Holified (D-Calif.j, chairman of 


holding hearings on radiation dam-| 
age. 


now {duce leukemia, he said yes. 


' 


that there is not any threshold be- 
low which radiation may not in- 

An earlier witness today, © Dr. 
H. L. Friedall, of the School of 


essential point won. today. 


the present annual U. S. leukemia! Bzennan said “The burden is 
‘the government’s, not to be shifted 
|to the trial judge, to decide whether 


the public prejudice of allowing 
is 


xO 

greater than that attendant upon 
the possible disclosure of state se- 
crets and other cenfidential im- 
formation in the government's pos- 
session.” 

Jencks”. case ‘was argued in the 
Supreme Court last October by 
John T.,MeTernan of Los Angeles, 

In labor and civil liberties cir- 
cles today’s decision was regarded 


He said additional signatures) Medicine, Western Reserve Uni- | as extremely significant in the fight 
versity, said radiation dosage o_o cases featured by _ tailor- 


are coming in so rapidly he does’ 
not know exactly when it will be 
sent to Holifield—“We don't want, 

There has been no decision 
made as to whether the petition will 
be sent directly to President Eisen- 
hewer, although Pauling said some) 
signatories were in favor of doing 


' . 
| He said that some‘refusals were | discontinued?” 


given by persons now testifying} 
before Congressional committees 
who felt they “should not interfere. 
with their testimony by signing a| 
petition of this sort. | 


to date “are not good enough to 
make vital decisions.” 

Sen. Clinton. P. Anderson (D- 
NN Mex) asked: “Do you say the 
data are not good enough fer Con-| 


: 


gress to make decisions about; 


whether nvutlear tests should be! 


The witness said that was: tight 
The. Senator then shot back: | 
“Then if. they are not good, 


enough for,Congress they are not) 


made ..testimony of professional 
government informers. 

Cases where similar issues exist 
tre those of James Matles, a leader 


Lof the United Electrical & Radio 


Workers, independent, who was or- 
dered denaturalized; Walter Loh- 
man, a UE member from’ Dayton, 
and John Kilian, a UE member in 
Chicago. Lohman and Killian, .as 
was Jencks, were charged with 
filing false Taft-Hartley affidavits 
with the NLBB. | 

The. issue ‘arose squarely~in the 
St. Louis Smith Act case, where 


“Some members of official ©T-| good enough for the Atomic En-} the government persistently refus- 


ganizations involved in the study, 
of radiation damage agreed with 
the statement but would not sign: 
because of their positions,” he said.| 

Pauling refused to identify by| 
name those who did not sign, but} 
he, said many felt the . statement) 
should have been stronger with 
“more emphasis on the terrible 
devastation of super bombs.” | 

Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, a signer and! 
one of the nation’s leading phyisc- 
ists; worked for several years on) 
the atomic bomb projects for the! 
Atomic Energy Commission. He 


rae resigned in order to devote him-| caus ‘ 
Prorest ‘self to investigating the bombs and diation alone. 
: prepare articles | 


their effects and 


for scientific magazines. 


A new book, “Radiation and | 
What It Means to You,” by Lapp 


and Jack Schubert, is being pub- 

lished by the Viking Press. 
Pauling’s appeal emphasized that 

the bomb tests are damaging the 


health of human beings “all over 


the world.” 


é 


ergy Cémmission, either, to make? 


these decisions, ate they?” 

“Well, now, let me revise this— 
the witness said, as laughter swept 
the caucus room of the Sesate 
Office Building where the joint 
committee's subscommittee is in 
second week of hearings on fall-| 
out hazards. 

When the laughter subsided Dr. 
Friedall was heard saying that 
‘we're living in a sea of radiation.” 

He went on to Say that he him- 
self thought there were other 
causes of cancer “not related to ra-! 


’ 


He said he “would hesitate to} 
accept the theory that a threshold) 
does not exist” below which ra- 
diation doses are not a ied | 
by some appearance of emia. | 

Dr. Friedall’s approach encour-, 
aged Sens. John W. Bricker (R-O) 


‘and Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R-Ia) 


to_ask whether possibly Strontium- 
90, which even the AEC terms 
the most dangerous hazard re- 


There was no immediate com- 
ment from the AEC or the White 


House on the appeal of the 2,000| Dr. Friedall replied stiffly he 


scientists for a halt in H-bomb 
tests. 
Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R-Pa), 
member of the Congressional 


ja 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 


said it would be.“inappropriate” to 
discuss the appeal until the group 
completes its fallout studies. He 
said there is a “difference of opin- 
jon among scientists’ as to the 
fallout hazard, and the committee 
is trying to get “the final answer.” 


Rep. Powell im 
Hospital; ‘Resting 


Cemtortably’ 


Rep. Adam €layton Powell, Jr., 
Negro minister and Democratic 
Congressman, was reported — 
conditatabsly yesterday at New Yo 
hosiptal where he was admitted 
Sunda for exhaustion and a pos- 
sible heart ailment. 
| The 48-year-old Powell became 
ill while conducting a service for 
2,000 parishioners at the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church, of which he 


leased in fallout, might not have 
beneficial effects. 


From two other witnesses this 
morning came hints that the maxi- 
mum permissible concentration 
for Strontium-9U, which has 
reduced several times, might be 
raised. These witnesses were Dr. 
[Lauriston Taylor, of the National 
|Bureau of Standards, formerly with 
AEC, and Dr. Austin Brues, of 
Argonne National Laboratory, near 
Chicago. 

Dr. Brues said that the MPC for 
some radioactive isotopes had been 
decreased “just because of our ig- 
notance.” He declared, “we be- 
lieve an ‘increase in Strontium is 
justified but we still are discussing 
it.”. The MPG for indus- 
trial workers is 3/10 of a rep a 
week. A rep is a unit of dosage. 
| He said radioactive Strontium 


edefense: demandsfor FBI re- 
ports written by prosecution wit- 


»| MESSCS. 


The issue also arises in the case 
of the Communist Party against the 
Subversive Activities Control 
Board. The party charged that the 
SACB put on witnesses and then 


refused to produce their secret re- ° 


ports. Among the witnesses whose 
reports were refused the defense 
are Léuis Budenz, Benjamin Git- 
low, Daniel Scarletto and Mary 
Staleup Markward. 


DuPont 


(Continued from. Page 1) 
a sure market for Du Pont paints, 
varnish and other products. It also 
sought to exploit GM chemical dis- 
coveries, the complaint said. 

Du Pont has at all times owned 
at least 23 percent of GM's stock. 
Holdings now are carried at a book 
value of $700,000,000. 

In addition many _ individuals 
over the years have been board 
members of both corporations. 


Brennan said in his ruling: “The 


rr a & that wes kindled in 1917 con- 


tinues to smoulder. It burned brisk- 

to forge the ties that bind the 

] Motors market to Du Pont, 

and if it has quieted down, it re- 

mains hot, and, from past perform- 

anee, is likely at any time to blaze 
and make the fusion complete.” 


To Call Election } 


For McC Successor 


MADISON, Wis., June ’3.—Gov. 
Vernon Thomson of Wisconsin an- 
nour.ced today he will call a spe- 
‘cial election to name a successor to 
the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy. He 
said he would set a date by the 


end of this week = 


had been “determined to be not 
‘one/tenth more radioactive” than 
‘radium, and that the MPC 


‘been set at one-tenth the allowable 


Gassified Ads 


maximum radium dosage for in-| 


‘dustry workers. Since it 
‘been set at one-tenth of | 


whole populations, who 
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New York, Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Bowden To Try for New Mile Record, 
But He Wants To Lay Off Race for Now. 


but only a “few” a year, build- 
ing towards the 1960 Olympics. 

I want, to redeem myselt for 
my 1956 showing,” he said. In 
the Melbourne games, he finish- 
ed back in the pack in the 1500 
meters. mae . 

He thinks that if he continues 


—=—=== by roosevelt ward jr. <<<. 
THE WONDER PHILLIES? (tC ) 
~*“KNOW who's going to win the pennant?” commented a friend 
of mine last Sunday. : Sard seh: 
“Who? . . . Cincinnati?” I replied, knowing I was in for some - 
radicalism. 
“Naw. Philadelphia.” : ees 
Well now. As I said—I know miy friend is of a radical bent. “ 
So I expected a oy out opinion. But I hardly expected this’ pra- 
phecy. In fact, I looked askance at my friend to see whether an 
* impish, playful smile might have been hovering over his countenance, - 
We were on return from an after-nuptial reception of two other 
mutual friends who had just entered matrimonial doors. So I figured 
there was good.cause for joking—what with a bellyful of good food 
and oceans of good liquor. But I discovered my companion was 
quite serious, and even more completely sober. 


record set by Australia’s John 
Landy in 1954; 

- Pacific Association AAU meet 
director Charley Hunter Said 
there “was no doubt that the 
mark would be accepted” as the 
new U.S. citizen’s mark—better- 


SAN JOSE, Calif., June 3.— 
Don Bowden, who last Satur- 
day ran 3:57.7 to become the 
first American ever to better the 
four-minute mile, said today he 
was “through as a miler, this 
year. 


Relaxing with his family, girl 
friend and old high school bud- 
dies following his herculean ef- 
fort at Stockton, Calif., Bowden 
repeated a. statement he made 
exclusively to the United Press. 


“I have only-a few good miles 
in me a year,” he said with a 
smile, “and really,] think I've run 
my share this year.” 

Actually it was only his third 
competitive mile this season. 
Yet it was good enough to go 
into the record books as the third 
fastest -in history> and was a 
cinch to be accepted as the new 
American mark. 

Four official watches caught 
the flying University of Cali- 
fornia junior ‘at the tape last 
night. Three were identical— 
3:57.7, fourth read 3:58.8. The 


witining time. was only seven- 


ing the old standard of 4:000.5 
set by Kansas’ Wes Santee in 
1955. 

Bowden, who is a_ business 
administration student and who 
says he thinks he will go into 
law school following his gradu- 
ation in 1958, says that for the 
rest of the season “he'll concen- 
trate on the half-mile.” ) 

He'll shoot to better ‘Tom 
Courtney's new 880 mark of 
1:45.8 in the NCAA meet at 
Austin two weeks hence, and he 
might try a half in the California 
AAU meet at Bakersfield next 
Saturday night. * 7 

But already the drums were 
rumbling, «with sponsors of the 
“Bakersfield Australia’s Merv Lin- 
cola, another sub-four minute 
miler. 

However, Bowden, at 

’ stage, at least was adamant. 

He plans to run médte miles, 


this 


—_— eee ee Se 


to improve he can better Landy’s 
record of 3:58. 

“Maybe next year,” he says. 

Improve he has: Since en- 
tering Cal on age ig from 
San Jose's Lincoln High School, 
he has run only four “individual 
miles.” His previous best, from 
a standing start, was a 4:09.9 
posted in the Stanford duel meet 
earlier in the year. 

However, the die was cast 
when he ran a 4:01.6 mile “lap,” 
from a flying start, to pat da 
the California medley relay team 
at the West Coast relays in 
Fresno two weeks ago. 

“Both coach Brutus Haniilton 
and I knew then, that I had-a 
better than a four-minute mile 
i nthe offing,” he said. “Last 
night, (Saturday) Coach Hamil- 
ton told me he thought I was 
ready. 1k gness I was. 


TI 


game series sweep, droppin 


delphians to second place. 


if anyohe would have 


is what he’s called now. 


pros 


WE all know a little less than a third of the’ season has been 
played—soé~nobody’s getting excited. Rightfully so. But it IS-time 
to take a good lpok at Maye Smith's underlings. Pittsburgh hap- 
péned last year,,but the Wonder Phillies happened in 1950. One of 
the major factors to the Philadelphians“ present. success reminds 

ecisely of thdse pennant-winning. Wonder Kids of °50. The bril- 
iant showing of their new faces of ‘57 recalls the vision. 

No other club this year has come up with as many fine-lookin 
» Pitchers Jackie Sanford, Don Cardwell and Dic 


This exchange between me and my friend came fresh on the 
heels of the Phillies third victory over Brooklyn, completing a three- 
the eager-to-be Los Angeles . pioneers 
to fourth place in National League standings, upping the Phila- 


_ 


MY friepd happens to be a refugee from the City of Brotherly 
Love so his enthusiasm can be pardoned. But at this juncture no- 
body will argue that the Phillies-aren’t the most surprising, most 
improved team in the senior circuit. At the beginning, of the season, 
editted they would be currently in second 
place, 2- games behind tront-running Cincinnati, he-would have been 
thought either a fool or an incorrigible romantic, An astute phophet 


— 


tenths of a second off the world 


rookie 
Farrell, infielder Ed Bouchee and outfielder Harry Anderson and 
Bob Bowman,- are the brilliant freshman additions. The pitchers 
have been sensational. Cardwell, Sanford and Farrell are giving 
the Quaker City club the best rookie pitching seen by the National 
League in two decades. Befween them they have compiled a 12-3 
record. Farrel’s win over Brooklyn last Sunday was the third victory 
of the season for the 6-3 .righthander from Brookline, Mass. San- / 
ford shut out the ers 3-0 last Saturday 6 Cardwell, a 
gangling 210-pound righthander wasn’t even on the Phils roster at 
the beginning of the season. 

Up to now the three rookie hurlers have shouldered the biggest 
share of the ‘Phils pitchimg burden as veterans: Robin Robert¢, Curt 
Simmons and. Harvey Haddix round into shape. Relief ace Bob Mil- 


ler has been the most impressive vet. 
* 


ON the Phils attacking front, rookie Bouchee and Bowman 
have been leading the club at the plate most of the season, with 
surprising aid from a rejuvenated Granny Hamner, shortstep Chico 
Fernandez, and outfielder Rip Repulski. Hamner chucked his pitch- 
ing experiment and returned to second-base. The veteran has - 
teamed with Chico Fernandez to give the Phils one of the best infield 
combinations in the League. Last year before- Hamner underwent 
an operation on a troublesome left shoulder observers felt his. career 
was just about finished. His comeback has been an encouraging fac- 
tor in the Phillies attempt to rise above the second division. 

Veteran catcher Stan Lopata, on a torrid hitting tear of late, 
is also one of the reasons why the Phillies are just about the hottest 
item in the League at present. Perennial star outfielder Richie Ash- 
. burn got off to a poor start but lately has been edging back to his 
normal .300 pace. 

Whe Phillies don’t have any batters among the top ten in the 
League, but a team effort at the plate, different players producing 
timely hits, is the secret so far. 

It's hardly time to start talking about miracles, but observers 


are already convinced the Phillies are going to improve on their 
fifth-place finish of ‘56. — : 


FINAL COURT DECISION ON IBC 
TO BE DELIVERED ON JUNE 24 


Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan 
yesterday set June.24 as date when 


he will announce his decision on 
what action shall be taken to 
break up the International _Boxing 


* 


STANDINGS 
(Net including yesterday's game) 
NATIONAL 
W. 
28 
25 
24 
23 
* 20 
18 


POL Asks Aid From 
Frick and Harridge: 2 


_ SACRAMENTO, Calif., June asthe has been mentioned as one NEW YORK 

—The Pacific Coast League, which of the big. lures for the proposed | cago me 

once tried to shun the majors in Biagin by New York and Pittsburgh _..._ 13 

a bid to become a third big league,| . ay BCT. teams. were represent: CAMES TODAY 

now is asking them to help it stay|ed Sunday except the Seattle Rain- Chicago at Brooklyn (night) 

in business if the Giants and Dodg-|ers. General manager Dewey So- Milwaukee mn Now York (nigh » 

oss snes riano, who last Wednesday said, St. Louis at Pittsburgh (night) 
PCL ’ Sa his club would seek three million Cincinnati at Philadelphia (night) 

/L president Leslie O'Connor 
started putting this cry for help in| folded. wrad- ares tm Aleiica while 


dollars in indemnity if the Lea ue AMERICAN 

writing today to commissioner; president Emil Sick was detained| Chicago 
Ford Frick, National League presi- by other business INEW YORK 
dent Warren Giles, and mer ERS | O'Connor said indemnities were|Cleveland ___— 
can League president William Har-| + dicouseed although it first was | Boston 
— : announced that the matter would!Detroit ___..~- 

After five hours of continuous}, , brought up Kansas City 
pe sagt sane q the seven) «we'll go into the matter of in-| Baltimore 
pager. tae — rove ei ae demnification if a transfer is made | Washin on 15 31 
gency meeting came up wi is! and the big leagues don’t go along! *AMES TODAY 


lL if tl ej de t ers tg -* | 
Gan Francisco and Los Angeles, {ith our proposition,” O'Connor) New York at Cleveland (night) 


z sition woe aid. | Boston at Chicago (night 

wil ee silat of tere me He denied that the league either! Washington at Detroit (night 
league farm clubs from _other mg at gy ae: Soe —— _ Beltineret at Kansas City (night) 
minor loops. “ | af 


—The Coast League would’ re- 
ceive a share of radio and tele- 
vision money which the major 
teams get when beaming their 
games into PCL territory. 


hoes 

Althea, U. S. Only Big 
“We. think some of that mone | > ; 

belong to us,” O'Connor said. | Hope at Wimbledon 


He would not. disclose what, 
farm teams were under consider-| PARIS, June 3— With the pos- battling his way to the final of the, 


ation nor the percentage the PCL | sihle~exception of Althea Gibson men’s singles but then bowed 
thinks should wet of» big Isl op New York, the United Stats/ Ne 10 Sven, Davidson of Swe 
indicated that he thought that coin- | lacks a “big gun” for the forthcom- It was the same story in the 
in-slot television was coming and ing all row tennis champion- | .en’s singles title round. Dor-|Club. monopoly of championship 
f~ i ~ ships at Wimb d at f 1 othy Head Knode of Forest Hills, matches. 

ANOTHER FIRST The Yanks" ng ° atm “IN. Y.. was no match for -Miss The IBC was found guilty last 
ent was especially noticeable dur- Bioomer, allowing the English to|March of monopoly in title fights, 

PITTSBURGH, June 3—Low- 

ell Perry, former University of 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia —- 
Milwaukee 
BROOKLYN _. 


——_— <— 


iD 
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Patterson. vs. Jackson 


Polo Grounds, July 29 , 
Champion © Floyd © Patterson 
and challenger Tommy (Hurri- 
cane) Jackson will meet in their 
heavyweight title fight at the 
Polo Grounds July 29, promoter 
Emil Lence announced today. 
The match was signed May 24 
but the exact date was not 


ing the French championships. The . 4 of with ar 6.1. 6-3\and since then lawyers for the gov- 
U.S. was represented in the finals) needy A RE RS: ernment and the ‘IBC have offered 

Michigan star, is_the first Negro 

to land a coaching job in the 


National Football League. 

Art Rooney, president of the 
Steelers, signed Perry Saturday 
to coach the team’s ‘ends next 

- season as an assistant to head 
coach Walt Kiesling. 

“We offered Lowell a coach- 
ing opportunity because of his 
Ability and were not motivated” 
by sentinient,”. Rooney said. “I 
only hope his ability. as a player 
will rub off on the players he 


() 4 


of three divisions and salvaged, 
only a share of one title when Dar- 
lene ‘Hard of Montebello, Calif., 
tegmed with Shirley Bloomer of | 
Britain yesterday to win the wo- 
men’s doubles crown. 

rallied in the final set to defeat 
Mf&%s -Hard and Miss Bloome 
Yola Ramirez and Rosa Maria 
Reyes of Mexico, 7-5, 4-6, 7-5. 
The Mexican girls’ held match 
point three times in the 10th game 
wf the final.set but weren't able 
to put over the winner. 

Herb Flam, America’s No. 2 


coaches. 


TE eRe 


ranked: player, looked impressive 


in the Surrey Lawn Tennis cham- 
pionships at Surbiton, England. 


The men’s doubles title went to 
Ashley Cooper and Mal Ander- 
son of Australia, who whipped 
their fellow countrymen, Don 
Candy and Mervin Rose, 6-3, 6-0, 
6-3. 

In the final round of the mixed 
doubles, Jan Javorsky and Mrs, 
Vera Pucejova of Czechoslovakia 
defeated Luis Ayla of Chile and 
Edda Budding of Germany. 

Miss Gibson skipped _ the 
French championships. to compete 


arguments as to exactly what form 
the ity ibe final decree shall take. 
One t-witness, hotel owner 
Hyman Cantor, heard yesterday 
before both sides rested.” Cantor 
testified he is minority Madison 
Sours -Garden stockholder with 
44,000 shares, and that he a 
proached the majority stockhold- 
ers, James Norris and Arthur 
Wirtz, with an offer-to buy their 


bloc of 219,000 shares: He was}. 


refused, he said. ) 

_.The federal government is seek- 
ng to force Norris and Wirtz to 
sell their Madison Sq. Garden stock. 


vised to homes nationally by the 


National Broadcast " 
which is paying $175,000 for the 
TV rights. General E+ com 


